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Senator McCarran. The committee will be in order. 
Are the contracts between the Department and these private con- 
cerns all stereotyped? Are they all the same? 

Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir; I have two examples here, one of which is 
the contract with the Columbia Broadcasting System. The other is 
the contract with the Worldwide Broadcasting Corp. They are the 
actual file copies, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I thought that if you had copies you could 
leave them with us. I would like to have them. They are all the 
same as to provisions; are they not? 

Mr. Kouuer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you leave one copy with us, if you 
please? I do not want to be responsible for the originals. 

Mr. Humepstne. We can have them photostated for you. 

Senator McCarran. That is all right. 

Mr. Humetstne. We will have that done and bring them in. 
fy The information requested has been placed on file with the com- 
mittee. ) 

Senator McCarran. That is all right. 
Now, going over to radio broadcasting -—— 
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Chairman McKe.iar. What page are you on? 

Senator McC ARRAN. I am going on now to page 525, “Press and 
publications.” 

Have you anything further you want to say on radio broadcasting? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, I should like very much, if you would give 
me the opportunity—there has been a considerable amount of random 
discussion of the question of the effectiveness of our radio broadcasting, 
and what we are doing to determine the effectiveness. I believe, sir, 
that if I could have a little time to survey briefly all the things we are 
actually doing and some of the results we are getting, you might find 
it very helpful. 

Senator McCarran. All right; we would be glad to have anything 
that would be helpful. 

Mr. Kouter. I want to say first that the question of effectiveness 
is one of the fundamentals to an operation intended to influence public 
opinion, and we are extremely conscious of that. 

As a matter of fact, the well-managed radio networks here in the 
United States, in proportion to their budgets, invest a great deal 
more than we have been able to do so far in research and in surveys 
to ascertain the question of their effectiveness. 

Now, the question of the effectiveness of a radio program really 
involves three points. 

The first is: Are we delivering a good, strong, radio signal, with 
good listening quality? 

Now the means by which we determine to what extent we are 
doing that are propagation studies made by our own engineers, 
monitoring by our own relay bases, and by other agencies of the 
Government, monitoring by our own embassies and consulates 
throughout the world, and then monitoring by friendly foreign radios, 
such as BBC, the French, and the Italian radios, which give us reports 
on our reception there. 

Now, the conclusion from that is that the United States has a 
geographic handicap, and the signals that are sent out, even by short 
wave from this country, are not very effective in reaching the final 
target audiences. That is the thing that lies behind the whole concept 
of needing to establish ring relay bases to boost that signal on to 
the listener. 

Senator McCarran. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. To one who does not know the subject and 
who is purely a novice at it, listening to you, you do not present in 
what you have said the elements whic h would convince me of the effec- 
tiveness of your activity. 

In other words, what you do is this—and you said it yourself 
you rely on your own repr esentatives abroad, your monitors abroad, 
to tell you whether it is getting over or not. You rely on our embas- 
sies, and you rely on friendly foreign stations to tell you whether or 
not your signal is getting over. Nowhere do you bring in an element 
that’ would be compete nt, but entirely impartial. 

Mr. Konter. I would like to get, to that, sir. Actually, I was 
dividing this question into three parts, and at the moment I am talking 
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only about the question of the strength of the radio signal, That is 
the first element. 

The second element is to determine whether you do have an au- 
dience, whether the audience exists, whether they have radio sets 
and the possibility. 

The third element then is to establish as best you can the question 
of the influence that your radio programs can actually exert on that 
audience. It is in that sense, sir, that I would like to review this for 
you. 
“ At the moment, in speaking of monitoring and testing the signal 
strength, I am talking solely about that aspect of this question, of 
this very difficult and “complex question of gaging the effectiveness of 
radio operations. 

OVERSEAS RELAY BASES 


Now, in order to overcome the question of the geographic handicap 
of the United States as far as radio broade ‘asting Is concerned, we 
have developed these overseas relay bases. As you know, sir, we 
have more under construction and are seeking more. In addition to 
that, we are attempting throughout the world, as much as possible, 
to obtain local relays. By that I mean this: 

For example, we get the broadcasting system of France, of our 
zone of Germany, of Austria and of Greece. They take our program- 
ing coming from the United States, and they put it on their own 
national radio networks. So we reach the receivers of anyone who 
is tuned in to his local station. We are doing that very extensively 
also throughout Latin America, so that as of now, aside from my 
own transmitters, which run to 38 in the United States and 27 abroad, 
we have hooked on to our system every day about 120 radio trans- 
mitters on the continent of Europe and over 100 radio transmitters 
throughout Latin America, all of which is to say that as we bring on 
more transmitters and make more local relay arrangements, we are 
improving the quality of our signal delivery. 

Now, on the question of audiences and audience characteristics, 
we want to know whether we have an audience and what type of 
audience that is so we will know to whom we are speaking. Now, 
fortunately, radio is a very highly developed medium, even in rather 
backward areas. It is also a medium that will skip international 
boundaries, and that will also overcome the barriers of censorship and 
illiteracy. Around the world we have been able to make—and you 
will find these regularly reported in the record of the House hearings— 
good, sound estimates of radio receivers. In a general way we know 
that there are about 80,000,000 radio receivers in the world, and that 
some 300,000,000 people are regular potential listeners to these, 
These then are indexes of our potential audience. 


SOURCE OF LETTERS FROM LISTENERS 


The general indexes that indicate to any radio operation, whether 
it is domestic or international, some of the factors of this audience 
size are those of demand for knowledge about the program, demands 
for the program schedule, and the actions in the form of communi- 
cations from listeners. Now, those indexes which come to us out of 
the free world, not from behind the curtain, indicate pretty much 
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that we doubled our audience from 1949 to 1950. The letters that we 
receive from listeners, for example, went up from 126,000 in 1949 to 
230,000 in 1950. 

Senator McCarran. Where do they come from? 

Mr. Kouxer. From all parts of the free world, sir. 

Senator McCarran. From all parts of the free world? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, are we maintaining this program to 
influence the free world, or are we maintaining it to try to influence 
the internal conditions of the enslaved world? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, I think both. I was coming to the satellite 
world in this very brief survey very shortly. But I think the answer 
to the specie question, sir, would be both. We are fighting com- 
munism wherever it exists. We are fighting it behind the iron curtain 
and we are fighting it throughout the world. 

Our monthly averages on audience mail have gone from about 
10,000 in 1949 to 20,000 in 1950 and 30,000 so far in the year 1951 

Senator McCarran. Of that number, how many come from Russia 
and the satellite countries? 

Mr. Kouter. Practically none, sir. We have had three letters out 
of Russia in about 2 years, I believe. 

Senator McCarran. I do want somewhere along during your dis- 
cussion to establish for the record for this committee that we may 
rely on on the floor of the Senate, something that will indicate that 
your messages are getting over to the people of Russia and the satellite 
countries. 

Mr. Konter. That is our principal job and I expect to do that, 
I am leading into it, if you will permit me, at the time. 

Senator McCarran. All right, sir. 

Mr. Kouter. Similarly the demand for our program schedules has 
increased. In the case of our July-August 1950 issue, we had 687,000 
requests. 

Chairman McKetiar. Who are those requests from? 

Mr. Koutuer. From all over the free world, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Was there some principal place from whence 
they came? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; you will find that they are rather evenly 
distributed, in accordance with population and with the radio receivers 
census. 

Senator McCarran. Let us take Italy—-now, that is a free country. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; I believe I can get the figures there. 

Senator McCarran. How many letters did you get from Italy? 

Mr. Konuer. I will have to find the breakdown on that, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

There were certain figures and data that we called for yesterday 
on several occasions. Have they been furnished for the record? 

Mr. Barrett. They are being assembled now. Some of them are 
here, sir. 

First you asked Mr. Kohler for the list of individuals he knew in 
Russia. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. That is here. It is being put in the transcript 
Here is a copy for you, sir. 
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Mr. Kouter. Reverting to your question, sir-——— 
Senator McCarran. Just a moment. 


COST OF TRANSMITTERS 


Mr. Barrerr. Secondly, you wanted the figures on the cost 
of the transmitters. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is coming down from New York. 

Mr. Grenos_e. That is being developed in New York and will be 
sent down this morning. 

Senator McCarran. That is the machinery or the instruments 
that are used and which belong to the Government in these various 
agencies? 

Mr. Grenosie. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What they cost the Government is what we 
asked for yesterday. 

Mr. Barrett. Thirdly, you asked for the list of individuals with 
whom Mr. Canham, Chairman of the Advisory Commission, had 
conferred in the last two meetings. He has supplied that for the 
record, and it is going into the record. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Barretr. You also asked for the names of the board of 
directors of the corporations which are operating transmitters. 
That information has gone into the record, and the names are available 
here, if you should like them. 

Mr. Wiizer. | provided a copy to the committee this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, of what had gone into the record. 

Senator McCarran. This is a list of officers and directors? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir; of the corporations which are operating the 
transmitters. ' 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, that listing is already in the record 
on page 1686. 

Senator McCarran. Is it already in the record? 

Mr. Wivser. It is already in the record; yes, sir. 


Chairman McKetuar. But this paper is not in the record? 

Mr. Wixser. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I asked the gentleman for a list of the people 
whom he knew or was intimately acquainted with in Russia. 

Mr. Konter. Well, I believe, sir, I did not get it quite that way. 
| would have to reply the question the way you have put that ques- 
tion, “intimately acquainted with” in Russia, with the statement 
that I am not acquainted intimately with any, because that is an 
impossibility in the Soviet Union. 

Senator McCarran. | don’t think I put the question to you in that 
way. ‘ 

Chairman McKetuar. These are the Russians who have heard the 
programs? 

Senator McCarran. No. These are the individuals in Russia 
with whom he has had an acquaintance. 

Mr. Kouuer. That is right, sir. 

Chairman McKeuter. I asked for a list of those that have heard 
your programs, if you had any way of determining it. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; we will compile a specific list. 
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Chairman McKe.iar. You remembered one—and we have his 
name here. 

Mr. Kouter. You recall, sir, that I requested permission not to 
have the names on the record, as it might place the individuals in 
jeopardy. We are compiling that list, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

(The information referred to has been filed with the committee.) 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON LETTERS RECEIVED 


Mr. Kouter. Reverting to your previous question, Mr. Chairman, 
on letters received from Italy in 1949 we received 14,451 letters from 
Italy. 

In 1950 we received 23,621 letters, showing an increase of 63 percent 
between those 2 years. 

Senator McCarran. Now, did most of those letters come from the 
big centers in Italy, like Rome and Florence? 

Mr. Kouter. We have made some analysis of audience mail, sir, 
which generally indicates a distribution of letters from listeners that 
roughly is in accordance with the population in the places where we 
have made those analyses. 

Senator McCarran. Well, the greater number of the letters, [ 
take it, come from the populated centers. That is natural. 

Mr. Kou er. Yes, sir. Generally speaking, our audience will be 
proportionate to the population, which means that in the great cities 
we will have more than in the country. There are occasional varia- 
tions in that pattern. 

We have some evidence that in Latin America, for example, because 
of the great distances in countries like Brazil, short-wave listening is 
highly spread and developed in the rural areas, so that we will tend 
there to have a disproportionate group of our listeners in the rural 
areas, as distinct from the urban areas. But, generally speaking, it 
is more or less proportionate to the population. 

Senator McCarran. Let me ask you this: Is any attempt being 
made, or can you make any attempt to get your Voice into China? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; we do get our Voice into China, and we 

have a considerable amount of evidence that we are being heard. 
I should like at the proper place in this survey, if I may, to speak 
a little more about that, sir. 
- Mr. Konuter. Now, referring to the question of determining the 
audience, in greene we have to distinguish somewhat between the 
free world area, the satellite area, and the Soviet Union itself. I will 
approach it in ‘that order, if I may. 

Now, I have spoken of the mail and the program schedule requests 
from the free world area. In addition to that we are able to use in the 
free world, and to apply there the techniques of social research that 
have been so highly developed here at home in connection with the 
measurement of radio audiences. For that we have used such Ameri- 
can concerns as the American Institute of Public Opinion Research, 
popularly known as the Gallup poll, and their overseas affiliates. We 
have used the Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia Univer- 
sity, headed by Mr. Kingsley Davis and Mr. Paul Lazarsfeld. 

Now, to give you a few examples—— 

Senator McCarran. Before you go into that, may I see one or two 
of the letters you have received from Italy? Do you have them here? 
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Mr. Koutuer. I believe I have some quotations from them here, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I want to see the letters. 

Mr. Kouter. I do not have the original letters with me. I can 
send you any number of them, sir, if you would like to have them. 

Senator McCarran. What I want to know is whether these letters 
are solicited. Have you carried on a program of solicitation, the 
soliciting of expressions ? ne 

Mr. Konuer. They are not solicited, other than in the sense that 
we distribute our program schedules only on the basis of requests 
from listeners. 

Senator McCarran. What inspires the letters? Are they in 
answer to a letter of inquiry from 

Mr. Kouuter. From us? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Kouzter. Never; no, sir. They are reactions, generally speak- 
ing. The request is either for the program schedule or the letter is a 
reaction to the program. 

Senator McCarran. That is what I wanted to see. 

Mr. Barrerv. Sir; I have three letters here that I happen to have 
available from Italy. They are not the originals, but the originals 
can be obtained with the names. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Koutur. Well, sir, if 1 may give you some examples of the 
results which have been obtained by these surveys which have been 
done by these professional American public-research agencies, I think 
you will find them interesting. Their business is to make objective, 
strictly impartial estimates of things like this, for which they are 


employed ; and I think their findings can be regarded as perfectly 
reliable. They have been reviewed by our advisory commission, they 
are, | think, an objective index of our audiences. 


QUESTION OF FRENCH RECEPTION 


Thus in France we have made surveys in 1948 and in 1950 by the 
Gallup poll affiliates. We have found in those years that our audience 
has increased in France from 16 to 24 percent of the adult population 
of the country; that there are 7,000,000 people in France who are at 
least occasionally listeners to the Voice of America, and that every 
day we can expect to have an audience of 1,000,000 people listening to 
us, and between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 people listening to us every 
Sunday. Half of the adult population of France has heard of the 
Voice of America programs. Our problems, we know, from that sur- 
vey, is to get more and more of them coming to their receivers. 

The analysis of the audience shows that, generally speaking, our 
audience includes more of the higher educated and urban residents 
than is their proportion to population. 

In Germany, public opinion surveys, made under the supervision 
of the High Commissioner’s office, have shown that in the same couple 
of years we have increased our audience in the United States zone of 
Germany from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 people. 

Senator McCarran. What do you have to say about France? 

Mr. Konzer. In France, sir, I have just finished by saying that we 
have had an increase in our audience from 16 percent to 24 percent of 
the adult population of France. 


80513—51i—pt. 2 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENT ON FRENCH RECEPTION OF BROADCAST 


Senator McCarran. Let me read to you from an article by John 
Crosby, from a column entitled ‘‘Radio and Television.”’ 

As for the Voice of America, it is, according to all evidence, not heard in Paris 
That does not mean it is not broadcast in Paris. It is broadcast here, but, as | 
say, not heard. An acquaintance of mine expressed it aptly: ‘“You can always 
tell when the Voice of America is on the air by leaning out the window. You’!! 
hear the click of radios being turned off all over Paris.” 

The French simply don’t understand what the hell the Voice of America jis 
talking about. They find the ‘‘Voice’’ not only bewildering, but faintlv ludicrous. 
I’m inclined to agree. One program, for example, is called ‘‘Ici New York,” 
which is roughly comparable to ‘‘And now we give you San Francisco,”’ or, in 
this ease, New York. 

This is likely to start out with some such vital message from the American 
people as this: 
then follows a paragraph in French which I will not try to read. 

The average Parisian doesn’t know what the Stork Club is and couldn’t care 
less about Monsieur Sherman Billingsley. Much of the Voice’s message here 
consists of records, and the French complain bitterly about the quality of the 
records. They are very old records, many of them Negro Spirituals. The French 
have a great. fondness for our spirituals, know a great deal about them, and fee! 
strongly that the ‘“‘Voice’s” selections couldn’ t be worse. One Frenchwoman told 
me that every time she turned on the ‘‘Voice’’ all she got was Old Man River. 

‘“‘As for the rest of it, discussion programs,’’ she said, ‘‘e. bunch of people sitting 
around a table discussing whet goes on in Arkensas. You know, Mr. Crosby, 
I don’t care what goes in Arkansas.”’ 
what do you say about that? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, I think that is a piece of irresponsible report- 
ing, for which the man himself is very sorry, as of this point. I think 
it is not the way to evaluate a radio audience. 

Senator McCarran. Do you know him? ‘ 

Mr. Kontuer. I do not know him personally, but a number of our 
people do. 

Senator McCarran. Why do you tell me he is very sorry? How 
do you know he is sorry? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, may I reply partly to this question off the 
record? 

Senator McCarran. No. You made the statement voluntarily. 
I want to know—lI am not fooling with this thiag—you say he is very 
sorry. Now, I take you at your word.’ How do you know he is sorry? 
He wrote this article as a columnist. I don’t know who he is. 

Mr. Kou.ter. Some of our people do know him and have received 
the impression that he regrets that he wrote this article which is 
obviously a very superficial treatment of a subject of considerable 
importance. 

I would like to say to you, sir, that it has no substance, and that 
we have been able in France to make the most accurate, impartial, and 
objective surveys by the use of American research agencies and over- 
seas affiliates. I should like ve ry much to read to you off the record a 
letter from the foreign editor of the Herald Tribune about this. 

Senator McCarran. About this aso? 

Mr. Kouter. About this columnist. 

Senator McCarran. I don’t care to hear that. It is his expression 
here that is of concern. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir; I am sorry that I cannot put this on the 
record, but I would like to tell you that he says that his piece was 
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“about the most inaccurate and unjust I have ever read in this or any 
other paper.” 
Senator McCarran. Who says that? 

Mr. Konuer. The European editor of the New Y ork Herald 
Tribune, which is the paper for which this man works, sir. He states 
further as follows—I would like to have this off the record, if | may. 

(Letter read off the record.) 

Having read that letter, may I now speak with reference to some of 
the specific allegations Mr. ( ‘rosby made? 

Mr. Chairman, you have been in Paris, and I am afraid that when 
an American like this columnist, Mr. Crosby, goes to Paris, he doesn’t 
get around to the people very much, but rather spends his time in 
some of the hot spots of Paris. I will gladly admit that they are not 
the places which we are trying to reach ‘and the places to which we are 
trying to “lousy By 

Senator McCarran. You speak of the Stork Club. I like to go to 
the Stork Club; it is all right. I do not think we ought to pay money 
for advertising the Stork Club, however. 

Mr. Kounuer. Now, with reference to his statement that the Voice 
of America is not heard in Paris, I want to say that our figures show 
that of the mail received from France, and in response to the radio 
program in question, during the first 4 months of 1951 alone, we 
received 14,772 letters. Of that total, 39 percent of the letters 
actually were sent by Parisian listeners. Listeners’ om tions to this 
program have increased over the years. In 1949, 7,352 letters were 
received. In 1950, 16,120 letters were received. 

Now, with reference to his statement that you can ‘‘hear the click 
of radios being turned off all over Paris’ actually, the audience is 
building up, and has been building up during that period. We are 
one of the very first programs on the air that are aired over the 
French domestic network when people are coming home and listening 
in just at that time. So that there is no question of turning their 
radios off. They turn them on when they come home. 

Senator McCarran. I want to tell you something. You mentioned 
my being in Paris. It has been a little while since I have been in 
Paris, but I want to tell you that I never heard the Voice of America 
all the time I was there. 

Mr. Kouzter. May I inquire whether you tried? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I did. I tried at the headquarters of the 
ECA to ¥ e if they knew about it, and could tell me where | could 
hear it. I got no information whatever. Primarily I was investigat- 
ing the work of the ECA. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, I would say, sir, that an American official who 
doesn’t know about the Voice of America is a little uninformed and 
not up to his duty, but in the same breath I will say that one of the 
essentials of this radio program we carry is that we broadcast for the 
Krench people and not for Americans. 

Senator McCarran. You would think that the ECA, being also an 
American institution, would know something about where a fellow 
might hear the Voice of America. 

Mr. Konurr. Well, sir, frankly, every French newspaper will 
carry a list that shows the Voice of America programs. If these 
officials could read French, all they have to do was to look at the 
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paper. They would know when it was on, and if they had a radio 
set they could hear the program on the Paris stations. 

Senator, McCarran. I am not using my experience as proof in 
the matter, because my experiences were limited. Two weeks in 
Paris doesn’t amount to very much when you come to see Paris. 
But I never heard the Voice of America in all the time I was in 
Europe. I never heard the Voice of America. 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, I daresay you had other problems. 

Senator McCarran. I wasn’t looking for it in other places, but I 
did in Paris. 

Mr. Konter. You had other problems and other preoccupations 
at that time, no doubt. There is no place on the Continent where 
you cannot hear it. 

Now, continuing with Mr. Crosby’s article, since it is on the 
record, there is his statement that: “The French simply don’t under- 
stand what the hell Voice of America is talking about.” His-opinion, 
sir, is very much in contrast with that of the ‘Frenchmen from whom 
we hear, and it is also very strikingly in contrast with the reaction 
of the French press, the reaction of the French Communists to our 
program, which they have attacked and combated time after time, 
with a particular campaign against our Voice of America program in 
France going on during all of the first part of this year, with particular 
violence. 

Recently, Radio Liberté wrote: 

We must discourage the listeners from this passive listening to the Voice of 
America and to its relayed program and thus contribute to the fight against lies 
and warmongering. 

That is only illustrative of dozens of attacks that have been made on 
us in the French Communist press in the last few months. 

Now, let us take another statement from Mr. Crosby’s article: 


As for the rest of it— 
discussion programs— 
a bunch of people sitting around a table discussing what goes in Arkansas. 


Actually, we had a small program about Arkansas. It was 11 lines. 
It happened to be in answer to a specific request from a Frenchman 
from Meudon, who said that he was very interested in learning about 
Arkansas because his daughter had married an American GI and was 
living in Arkansas. He wanted to know what kind of place she was 
living in. Naturally there are a lot of French war brides in Arkansas, 
and this was a subject of very considerable interest to a good body 
of listeners, and at the same time gave us an opportunity to project 
America to the entire French audience. 

Now, with reference to the Stork Club, Mr. Crosby apparently 
heard something about a program in which the Stork Club was 
mentioned, in January 1950, which was about a year and a half 
before Mr. Crosby pretended to be reviewing the Voice of Americ: 

Senator McCarran. Who is there here who reads French? 

Mr. Kouter. I do, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you read that paragraph there, please” 

Mr. Konter. Before doing that, may I say that Mr. Crosby says 
that much of the Voice messages consist of records. Well, I want to 
mention that our French program devotes only 3 percent of its output 
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to music. I don’t thnk Mr. Crosby could have been listening very 
much. 

On the question of the statement that— 

One French woman told me that every time she turned on the Voice all she 
got was Old Man River. 

Three days later, in writing from Rome, John Crosby told his readers 
that— 

Old Man River, Begin the Beguine, Night and Day, and Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes, are conceivably the foremost international songs in the world. 

That is the same columnist 4 days later. 

Senator McCarran. I guess he became convinced by the records. 

Mr. Kouver. Perhaps we had an influence on Mr. Crosby. I think 
that probably takes care of that kind of allegation, sir. We are con- 
stantly receiving those. 

Senator McCarran. Let me hear what he says about the Stork 
Club, or what they say over the radio. 

Mr. Konuer (reading): 

Here we are at the Stork Club. Mr. Billingsley says ‘‘Good evening” to us. 
Here isa French woman. One can recognize her by her Parisian chic and her hat. 
[ present to you Morton Downey. He is a famous singer of Irish ballads— 
that is the end of the quotation, as translated by me. 

Senator McCarran. Was anything like that put out by the Voice 
of America, do you know? 

Mr. Konuer. Sir? 

Senator McCarran. Was anything like that which is there set out 
in French, put out over the Voice of America? 

Mr. Kouuer. I cannot vouch for the words, sir. I do know that in 
January 1950, among one of the feature spots we did was a short piece 
on a short visit to the Stork Club in New York, a part of the projec- 
tion of America. 

Now, if I may revert, sir, you have indicated such interest in 
evaluation and in the methods of de ‘termining that, with your per- 
mission, I would like to survey some more of the results that we have 
gotten from our surveys. 


SURVEY ON GERMAN RECEPTION 


In Germany we have had surveys made, public research polls made, 
under the supervision of the High Commissioner, which indicate that 
our audience there in this same period has increased from 4,000,000 
to 6,000,000 in the United States zone alone. 

We also know from those surveys that our audience in Germany is 
disproportionately weighted on the side of youth. I think that is a 
very good thing. ‘That indicates to us that we should model our 
programs for youthful appeal. 


RECEPTION IN SWEDEN 


The same people made a survey in Sweden in which we found that 
we have an occasional audience for our English language program of 
15 percent of the total population, over 700,000 people, and that we 
have a regular audience for our English-language program of about 
100,000, who are we ‘ighted on the side of public opinion leaders and of 
youths. 
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Now, these same studies, which were based on a direct sampling b\ 
the Gallup Poll affiliates, and an analysis of the BBC audience, made 
clear that we could multiply this audience many fold if we ‘would 
deliver our message to them in the Swedish language. That is on 
reason, sir, why in this budget we are applying for your authority to 
proceed i in adding the Swedish language to our “broadcast schedule. 


ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA 


Now, in Asia and in Latin America we face a somewhat different 
problem. Because the statistics have never been developed in those 
countries to the extent that they have been in Western Europe, for 
example, there we find that we are engaged in what is really a pioneer- 
ing effort in the social-research field. We have concluded arrange- 
ments with the Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia 
University under which they will undertake an objective and impartial 
calculation of this basic information about the distribution of radio 
sets in accordance with the population, and so forth, and their listening 
habits. 

Now, in the satellite states, we are, of course, unable 





QUESTION OF NEED FOR BROADCASTS 


Senator McCarran. Before you leave the other, do you conside: 
that the states of Europe, France, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
the other western states of Europe are engaged i in a cold war against 
us? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator McCarran. Then why do we put in so much time in 
fighting a war that does not exist? 

Mr. Konter. Well, Mr. Chairman, in our own terms I would say 
that we are trying to persuade them more and more effectively to 
engage on our sile in a cold war against the Kremlin and its satellites 

Senator McCarran. Now, do you think it is necessary to do that 
when we have expended and have put into them in rehabilitation of 
their economies some $12 billions and more? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, the main reason why | think it is essential 
to do that is this: that the Communists are making untiring efforts 
to warp and to distort our position, to create feeling against us, to 
break the unity of western Europe, and to frustrate our efforts to 
deter the Soviet Union from war. 

Senator McCarran. Is it your judgment that this program wil 
change the Communists? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, I think occasionally it will. I would like, 
if | may, when I talk about the third phase of what we try to establish 
that is, the impact on the audience, to deal a little with that question, if 
you will permit me. 

Senator McCarran. I want to tell you that my experience as a 
member of the Internal Security Subcommittee has not led me to one 
individual who has testified before that committee, who was originally 
a Communist and who is now against them, that he was converted by 
any activity such as this. Now, I just want to see if you think you 
are making inroads into the real Communists. I don’t think’ so 
I think your battle is against the Communists, by trying to enlist the 
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non-Communists into an organization that will eventually tear down 
communism wherever it is presently centered. 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, that is the battle 1 think we have got 
to win. I think everything else is a lost cause. 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, | agree with you and I think that is indeed 
our principal effort. In any case, the question of converting a Com- 
munist is a very difficult one, but the question of keeping people from 
being exposed to communism, so that they will not themselves get 
more converts, is one that we can very readily approach. 


HOURS OF BROADCAST DEVOTED TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Senator McCarran. In keeping with what we have talked about, 
your justification shows that to Russia and the iron curtain countries, 
you Leute 21 hours, that to China and the Far East you devote 15 
hours, making a total of 36 hours. In English to west and east 
Europe, you ‘devote 5 hours. In other languages to the Atlantic 
Pact areas, you devote 9 hours, making a total of 14 bours. 

To the Near East, in Arabic, Greek, and Iranian, you devote 6 
hours. To Latin America in English and in Spanish you devote 5 
hours, making a total of 61 hours. 

In all, 2 25 hours go to the free world areas. Mark this: of 61 hours, 
25 hours go to the free world areas, or 40 percent of your time, and 
only 60 percent is directed to Russia, China, or the iron curtain 
countries. 

Now, I am just wondering whether that is justified or not. 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir; I would like to comment on that. 

Senator McCarran. First of all, does your record show that I am 
right in my compilation? 

Mr. Konvrr. As to the number of live program hours that we pro- 
duce in the various languages, it is correct, sir. However I wish to 
comment on that in several ways. There is a technical side to this 
question. 

Senator McCarran. A technical side? 

Mr. Konver. Yes, sir; there is a technical side to this question, sir. 

For example, we are broadcasting per day in transmitter hours, as 
distinct from program hours, 349% “hours directed to the Soviet bloc 
behind the iron curtain. 

Senator McCarran. But your program hours are the things that 
count, if I understand correctly? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 1 want to explain to you what this means. 

Senator McCarran. What counts then, please? 

Mr. Konter. We are broadcasting in transmitter hours, 246% 
hours 

Senator McCarran. What does that mean? 

Mr. Kou.er. That means that of our total physical effort to deliver 
a message we are devoting 59 percent to the delivery of a message 
behind the iron curtain. 

Senator McCarran. What counts the most? To put the message 
on or to get the message itself over? 

Mr. Kouter. To get the message itself over is what counts. 

What we do in the case of the Soviet Union is that we use more 
powerful transmitters to deliver the message into the iron curtain 
area, 
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The second element is that of those hours of programing that we 
do in the Russian language, in the splinter languages of the Soviet 
Union, and in the languages of the satellite states, both East and 
West, is that we use the repeat technique, sir. That is, we broadcast 
a live program of a half hour, which is recorded at our relay bases, 
and it is played over and over again until the next half hour of new 
programing comes up. So that we are delivering a radio message to 
the Soviet Union itself 24 hours every day on a varying number of 
transmitters throughout that full day. 

I believe, sir, that that clarifies the proportion there. 

Senator McCarran. Well, mavbe it does. 

Mr. Kontuer. I want to add to that, sir, that not shown in the 
figures given for live radio programs are a few other techniques that 
we use in the case of the Soviet Union. One of those is that we are 
putting on, deliberately beamed toward the Soviet Union, special 
English language and German language programs, which are deliber- 
ately spoken—— 

Senator McCarran. You show a total hours here of 61. 

Mr. Konter. That is program hours, sir, I believe. 

Senator McCarran. These are the daily scheduled radio broad- 
casting hours which appear on page 488 of your justifications. 

Mr. Kouzer. Those are the program hours. Let me take a very 
simple example. Let us say that we are broadcasting a half hour in 
a given language over one transmitter. That is one-half hour of 
programing. If we repeat that broadcast for another half hour over 
a transmitter, that gives us a full transmitter hour of programing, 
a half hour of programing, but a full hour of delivering the message 
to the listener. 

Senator McCarran. Well then, your tables do not run according 
to that? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir; these are program hours. 

Senator McCarran. Under the date of June 30, 1951, the heading 
is “Hours” and ‘“Minutes.’”’ Under the subheading of “English to 
the Far East’’ you have ‘3 hours.” 

Then we come down to Indochina, and you have ‘1 hour.” 

For Cantonese to China, you have 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

For Mandarin to China you have 3 hours. 

Then we drop down to Korean, and you have 1 hour and 45 minutes. 

Under Javanese you have 30 minutes. 

For Latin America in the English language you have 1 hour and 
15 minutes. 

For Latin America in the Spanish language you have 2 hours and 
40 minutes. 

For Latin America in the Portuguese language you have 30 minutes. 

We come then to June 30, 1952. This must be an estimate, is it not? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How do you arrive at that estimate? 

Mr. Kouter. It is an estimate only in the sense of the new languages 
which we are requesting. 

Senator McCarran. These are the same figures, exactly, so that 
you are taking last year for this year’s estimate, I take it? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That makes a total for June 30, 1951, of 
56 hours and 40 minutes, and an estimate for June 30, 1952, of 61 
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hours and 40 minutes. I do not see quite how you arrive at that, 
but there it 1s. 
REQUESTS FOR 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Kouvuer. We are asking for 1952, sir, for six new half-hour 
language programs in Dutch, Flemish—you will note this on page 
486, sir—Danish, Norwegian, Swedish. Then turning to page 487 
you will note that we are asking for an additional 30 minutes in 
Portugese and an additional hour in Arabic. 

On page 488, sir, you will note that we are asking for an additional 
30-minute program in Tagalog, the language native to the Philippines. 

Senator McCarran. Now, your position in all of this is that this 
program, the Voice of America, into friendly countries remote from 
the iron curtain and the influence of Russia is not for the purpose of 
fighting the cold war? 

Mr. Konuer. No, sir. It is not for fighting a cold war against 
those countries; no, sir. 

Senator McCarran. No cold war exists in those countries? 

Mr. Kouter. It is to help strengthen the cold war alliance against 
the Soviet Union. That is it, sir. 


POSSIBLE EVIDENCE OF LISTENERS IN RUSSIA 


Senator McCarran. All right. Now, going back to Senator 
McKellar’s question as to whether or not you had any letters, if J 
recall it correctly, from the countries behind the iron curtain, so to 
speak, or the satellite countries and Russia, you have not any letters 


of that kind, have you? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, as mentioned earlier, we have had three 
letters from inside the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, we have questioned many scores of defectors, who 
have come out of the Soviet Union. We are constantly receiving 
letters from Russian displaced persons and defectors who hear our pro- 
gram outside of the Soviet Union. If you will permit me to continue 
with some of these measures of survey, I will get to that. 1 would 
like to summarize them for you, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Kouter. Still dealing with the question of the audience itself, 
as distinct from effectiveness in the satellite states, of course, we are 
unable to make direct surveys. On the other hand we do have quite 
firm figures for the holdings of radio sets within those countries. 

In the case of China, for example, realizing that the radio would 
become the principal medium, as soon as our people were out, we asked 
our people before they were removed last year to make the most 
accurate resurveys of radio holdings that they possibly could. We 
have considerable intelligence, whic th keeps up to date our knowledge 
of the holdings and the distribution of radio sets and the size of radio 
audiences. We have letters from displaced persons. We carry on 
interrogation of defectors, and have our own sources. 

I heard Mr. Canham quote a source that the Advisory Commission 
had, 

Practically all are unanimous in agreeing that within the satellite 
states we are reaching 70 to 80 percent of all of the radio listeners, 
practically every day and that we could, in the case of an emergency, 
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deliver a message to practically the entire population of a satellite 
state within a matter of hours. 

Within the Soviet Union it is obvious that we cannot get in to make 
surveys. We have, however, developed a good, conservative estimate 
as to the holdings of radio receivers, which a lot of authorities think 
should now be higher. The figure of 4,000,000 is our working figure 
for radios in the Soviet Union. 

At the time our radio program in the Russian language was being 
inaugurated in 1947, I was at that time in Moscow. The Embassy 
made an estimate that we might have an audience in that country 
of at least 10,000,000 people. 

Now, what that audience has become since the jamming has béen 
applied, we are not too sure, but we do get indications from the con- 
stant attacks made on us in the Soviet radio programs and in the 
Soviet press that they feel that we have still an enormous listening 
audience there, which they feel it is necessary to combat, and attempt 
to rebut our message. 

Sometimes those things are even more specific. For example, 
there has been playing throughout the Soviet orbit a play the title 
of which is the Voice of America. Last year an important Soviet 
journal official, a Novyi Mir, as they are called, in reviewing this play, 
Voice of America, stated as follows: ; 

The Voice of America, to millions of Soviet people these words are becoming 
synonymous with lying and provocational fictions. 

Now, the thing that I think is interesting there is ‘to millions of 
Soviet people.” 

Actually we occasionally get some indications from the corre- 
spondent of the New York Daily Worker in Moscow, a man named 
Joseph Clark who, every once in a while reports instances of talking 
with Soviet citizens about what they have heard over the Voice of 
America. 

AUDIENCE EFFECTIVENESS 


Now, on the question of audience effectiveness, what effect are we 
having on these people? I would be less than frank and honest if | 
didn’t admit that there are a lot of intangibles connected with this 
question. There are more intangibles there even than in terms of 
the radio programs for Americans here at home—and there are plenty 
of intangibles on that subject. It involves a lot of things that can be 
done by research, and which we are having done by research, such as 
analysis of the content of our programs and measurement against 
the communication intention that we had in them. 

We can get sample audience reaction to specific programs, and we 
have done that in a lot of the countries of Western Europe. We have 
been able to do that with selected groups of defectors from behind 
the iron curtain. It involves testing the level and the quality of our 
language and of our announcers’ voices and of audience reaction to 
those voices. 

Now, for these research surveys, again, we can use objective and 
impartial American agencies like the International Public Opimon 
Research, Inc., with which Elmo Wilson and Elmo Roper are con- 
nected, McCann Erickson, the committee on communications of the 
University of Chicago, and the Research Center for Human Relations 
of New York University. All of these people have done some of that 
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kind of work for us, to enable us to measure the quality and the impact 
of the programs that we put out. We have actually made such sur- 
veys on the spot in Germany and in Austria and in France, as well as 
in Italy and in Sweden. We now have a project going in Germany 
which is to test our program on selected groups of Soviet and satellite 
country defectors. 

Of course, a lot of the reactions to our programs are obtained from 
what our listeners say to us, either in interviews or in letters addressed 
to us. 

LETTERS FROM LISTENERS 


I have a book here of about 1,000 pages, which I am not going to 
bother you with, sir, but T might read a few examples which show the 
influence that the programs have had and the impact in various ran- 
domly selected areas. 

First I have a letter from France, which I will quote: 

1 was climbing the steps to my sixth-floor apartment slowly, as I am 74 years old 


and suffer from a heart condition. I could hear the Voice of America from every 
door, even at the sixth floor. I was both proud and happy. 


Incidentally, that has a certain amount of application to the discus- 
sion of which Mr. Crosby speaks. 

Senator McCarran. You don’t think there is any exaggeration 
there? 

Mr. Kouuer. No, sir, I do not. 

From Indonesia we have this: 


The more [ know about you country and people, the more I get to appreciate 
America. I am very glad knowing that Voice of America is able to gratifv the 
desire of all democratic nations, namely, the disclosure of the Soviets behind the 
iron curtain. IT exult that vou have done many things in order to make clear the 
meaning of democracy. 


Here is one from Germany: 


At the beginning of vour broadeasts, I used to be rather skeptical and just took 
them for a mere propaganda trick. I have changed my mind fundamentally about 
everything concerning your operation. 


Here is one from Turkey: 


Since our brigade went to Korea, the interest in and love for the Voice of 
\merica has greatly increased. You made us very proud. 

I may explain, in connection with that, that in Korea we have had 
our own man who has been trying to develop programs about the 
United Nations participating in the fighting in Korea. He has given 
us some very striking program material. 

Here is one from Austria: 

1 followed your deliberation in radio with increasing interest until I finally dis- 
covered that formerly I was politically on the wrong road. By means of your 
broadcasts I came to despise the Communist path which I had unwittingly begun 
to travel. 

Now, from the satellite countries and from behind the iron curtain 

rea, we obviously do not have the evidence to cite to give articulation 
io the sentiments we may be arousing, but we do have occasional letters 
that are slipped out and we do have interviews with defectors, who 
ome out. 

A woman in Czechoslovakia wrote us recently as follows: 

In this atmosphere of oppression the only moment of hope occurs when we hear 

ce Voice of America. Your Voice comes to this fiery hell like greetings from a 
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civilized world. We can live our terrible life behind the iron curtain and keep o 
living onlv if you on the other side of the ocean continue to feed us with the 
strength of everlasting hope. 

In Seoul, after it was liberated recently, after months of Com- 
munist occupation, a Korean listener who was interviewed said to us: 

During those weary and distressing days of my dugout life, the only hope and 
comfort has been my listening to your broadcast over the Voice of America. | 
knew then we would win. Please keep on sending us vour messages of hope, 
strength, encouragement, and inspiration. We need them. 

Now, the Soviet Union itself, I think, as has been stated by Mr. 

Canham and others here, has paid great tribute to the effectiveness of 
ra Voice of America through the collossal j jamming of it that has been 
made by the Soviet authorities. They have not only maintained 
that effort completely unabated, but they have tried to combat us in 
international assemblies like the United Nations, where we have had 
debates on the jamming subject, and where we got the Genera! 
Assembly to adopt an antijamming resolution in connection with 
subject of freedom of information. 

We are also able to interrogate defectors and occasionally there are 
striking examples of the influence of the program, such as the 12 
Polish railway workers you may have read about in the papers, sir, 
recently, who recently drove their engine clear across Europe to get 
out from behind the iron curtain, or the case of the two Soviet av lators, 
Pirigov and his partner, who flew out of the Soviet Union. 

We have interviews occasionally, above all; we have the attacks 
that are constantly being made on the Voice of America by the Soviet 
radio and the Soviet press. Now, these fluctuate a great deal, but 
they have grown from a volume of thirty-odd per year in 1949 to over 
100 in the last quarter of 1950. I think that is probably the most 
striking bit of indication of the effectiveness of our programs. 


SELECTED QUOTES FROM FOREIGN OPPOSITION 


If I have your permission, sir, I have a whole list of these quotations 
from these attacks that have been made on us by the highest Soviet 
and satellite officials, and by their instruments of propaganda which 
I would like very much to submit to you for the record, if I may. 

Senator McCarran. How voluminous is that? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, I could give you as many as you wish. The 
total collection here numbers about 17 pages, sir. It is typewritten, 
but I could reduce those to any size you may indicate, because they 
are striking testimony from the foreign opposition that we have and 
that we are combating as to the effectiveness that they feel we are 
having with them, and of their attempts to combat us with their own 
people. 

Senator McCarran. I think a sample of them, about a third of the 
pages, would be all right. 

Mr. Kouter. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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THe Vorce or AMERICA BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
Some selected quotes from the foreign opposition 


I. OFFICIAL DECLARATIONS 
U, S, S. R. 

«* * * The purpose of radio propaganda beamed to eastern Europe is to 
conduct a psychological warfare, and in this war, say its initiator. and organizers, 
all means are good, provided they lead to the desired end. * * * In view of 
the so-called psychological warfare being waged by Washington and London 
against a number of nations, the right and duty of the latter is to defend their 
people from the consequences of such an attack, and to render the aggressor’s 
weapon ineffective.”” (November 17, 1950: Soviet delegate Rostchin, during the 
jamming debate in the Third Committee of the General Assembly of the UN in 
Lake Success.) 

The satellites . 
Poland 


“We must not * * * blind ourselves to the fact that a few diversionists 
and foreign agents * * * can do much by means of diversionary rumors and 
whispered propaganda. 

“This is the more true in view of the fact that the radio propaganda of the 
imperialists, though noisy and mendacious to the point of idiocy, does reach the 
innermost cells of our organism. * * *” (February 21, 1951: From Presi- 
dent Bierut’s address to the sixth plenary session of the Polish Communist Party.) 

Czechoslovakia 

“Tt grieves us to think that there are sons and daughters of Czech mothers who 
have staked their fortunes on United States cards, although it is clear that, should 
this card win at all, it could be achieved only with the help of SS bayonets in this 
part of the world. * * * 

“Tt is all the more our duty to issue a warning to those who, rather than listen 
to the voice of their hearts, listen to the Voice of America. * * *’ February 
25, 1951: From the speech by President Klement Gottwald before the plenary 
meeting of the central committee of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, deliv- 
ered February 22, released for publication on following Sunday. 

“The church policy of the Government is clear and intelligible to everbody. 

“If somebody wants to know this policy, he need not hunt information from 
foreign radio stations like the Voice of America which is not the voice of the Slovak 
people whose sons are still, in great numbers, sweating in the iron works and pits of 
Pennsylvania. The Voice of America is equally not the voice of the American 
people, but the voice of those who would like to drag the world into a new war 
and who, in blind hatred, follow the successful Socialist reconstruction of the 
peace of those who fearfully view the consolidation of church conditions in our 
country. The Voice of America is the organ of those who, with the help of false 
and untruthful reports, endeavor to lead our priests and the faithful into chaos.” 
(April 14, 1951: From a speech by the Czechoslovak Vice Premier and Minister 
in Charge of the State Office for Church Affairs, Fierlinger, at the first conference 
of Roman Catholic bishops and ordinarii of Slovakia, Bratislava.) 


Hungary 


“We cannot deny that the enemies of peace had recognized the importance of the 
radio before the friends of peace did. The Voice of America and the BBC started 
their campaigns of slander and subversion against the Soviet people and the 
liberated nations, so to say, the day after the end of the war. As early as the 
summer of 1945 they started their broadcasts in the languages of the peoples 
liberated from the Nazi yoke, and they continue this provocation with growing 
intensity. * * *’ (December 22, 1950: From a broadcast by the Hungarian 
ue for Foreign Affairs, Yvan Boldizsar, published in Magyar 

adio. 


Bulgaria 


“* * * the howling of the Anglo-American * * * and other radio 


babblers, and their malicious slanders and provocations against our country, 
will not be able to stop the march of history. All the howling * * * and 
the war propaganda directed against the Soviet Union and the countries of the 
people’s democracies * * * are destined for people whose nerves are weak, 
and those who vacillate, so as to rob them of their faith, to confuse them, and to 
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make them unable to estimate the real relationship between the world 
owers. * * *” (April 7, 1951: From an address by the Bulgarian Premier 
fulko Chervenkov to the meeting of Communist Party ‘‘agitators.’’) 


Rumania 


“* * * The Voice of America is today the gall of American imperialisi 
and an integral part of the giant curtain of lies, which Wall Street is attempting 
to draw over all countries. * * 

“The gangsters from the Voice of America are attempting to use the method 
customary among gangs of thieves: one is talking to you while the other tries to 
pick your pocket. * * * The Voice of America is becoming more and more 
known as the enemy of liberty and peace of the peoples, as an instrument of the 
American aggressors. * * * February 9, 1951: From an address by Dr 
Dimitriu, vice chairman of the Rumanian broadcasting committee, broadcast by 
Radio Bucharest.) 


II, RADIO AND PRESS—GENERAL 
U.S. S. R. 

“American reaction does not limit itself to the ideological degradation of the 
American people alone. With every propaganda means at its disposal it is striving 
to poison the minds of the peoples in other countries as well. The Voice of America 
has been placed in the service of this black cause, and it has become the successor 
of Goebbels’ broadcasts. Day in and day out the Voice of America fills the ether 
in 28 languages and dialects with malicious lies, poisoning the minds of listeners 
with the venom of militarism, just as the American generals are trying to cover the 
whole world with a network of their radio stations over the whole globe.”” (May 
7, 1951: Rassadin and Filippov, New York correspondents of Pravda, as quoted 
over Radio Moscow in a broadcast transmitted 25 times in 15 languages.) ) 

“The Voice of America is an expert in undermining the world peace front headed 
by the Soviet Union. When the Sino-Soviet Friendship Pact and several other 
agreements were concluded in February last year, the Voice of America said it 
was the intention of the Soviet Union to dominate China. 

“The victorious Chinese people should boycott the Voice of America, the 
important weapon of American imperialist aggression. Every peace-loving and 
patriotic Chinese should voluntarily stop listening to the Voice of America, so that 
its insults, threats, and fraud can have no effect on us. * * * The Chinese 
people should be ashamed of listening to the Voice of America.”” (March 22, 1951: 
Radio Chungking, in Mandarin.) 


Korea 

“North Korea’s puppet Kim I] Sung maintained what little eontact he had 
with the world on the other side of the iron curtain mainly through the Tokvo 
Armed Forces Radio and Voice ot America newscasts. This was revealed March 25 
in @ press interview with the former top-level woman propagandist in the Nort! 
Korean Government news service. She is 33-year-old Kim Hi Cha, who is now 
working for an allied anti-Communist organization. A huge staff of translators 
work around the clock to pick up and translate all news stories for the puppet, 
because he knows all stories originating from Tass and his own news service are 
doctored up before release.”” (March 25, 1951: Control News, Tokyo.) 


Poland 


“After the American attempts to reinforce the Hungarian reactionaries in th: 
preelection period have proved futile, due to the determination of the Hungarian 
people, the Voice of America started a virulent propaganda in favor of boycotting 
the election altogether. 

“Similar efforts to spread unrest in the countries of the people’s democracies 
were undertaken by the Voice of America on numerous other occasions in con- 
nection with developments in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. * * * 

“‘American plans for the current. year comprise a substantial expansion of radio 
transmitters the world over. Thus, during recent weeks, American pressure 0! 
the governments of the vassal states to agree to the building of Voice of America 
stations in their territories has been greatly increased. ‘The warmongers fron 
beyond the ocean are no longer satisfied with the relaving of the Voice of Ametica 
programs over the antennas of the French, German, British, and other transmitting 
stations. They want to have their own stations in those countries—stations 
which, from dawn till dusk, will propagate their ideas: the dollar creed and thie 
atom bomb cult. (March 12-18, 1951: The Polish Radio Weekly Radio 1 Swia' 
(No. 11, 1951) third installment of its series The Voice of America or the Voic 
of Wall Street?) 
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“In several states whose governments have become tools of Truman and Ache- 
son the American radio dictatorship is now quite in the open. 

“Tt is to be expected that the American invasion into the radio activities of the 
Marshallized countries is going to gain in intensity. * * * The informational 
broadcasts of these stations (newscasts and political commentaries) will in an ever 
lesser degree differ from the Voice of America broadcasts and will within a short 
time undoubtedly become nothing but Voice programs broadcast over domestic 
antennas.” (March 19-24, 1951: The Polish radio weekly Radio I Swiatt (No. 
12).) 

Rumania 


“The American broadcasting stations are important instruments of the war 
propaganda. This fact can clearly be seen from the way in which the news and 
comments uttered by the Voice of America are drawn up. However, no small 
effort has been made to give the impression that American war propaganda is not 
‘propaganda’ proper, but the ‘objectives’ description of reality, the unbiased inter- 
pretation of the international situation as well as of the state of affairs in the United 
States. The spokesmen of the American circles would especially like to give the 
impression that the ‘Voice’ does nc. speak in the name of a limited group of men 
interested in unleashing a third world war, but in the name of a homogeneous 
America—which does not actually exist—and which is presented in the most rosy 
colors, in a steady social and economic progress. Unfortunately, this America 
must, allegedly, fight to assure the triumph of ‘freedom,’ ‘democracy,’ and ‘civiliza- 
tion’ against the forces which want to subjugate the world and stifle freedom and 
democracy. Any man of common sense, however, can understand the real aims 
served by this foul propaganda agency.”’ (March 11, 1951: Rumanian newspaper 
Universul.) 

Czechoslovakia 

“At every hour of the day and the night the Voice of America foams with rage. 
* * * The abject role played by the Voice of America in the warmongers’ plars 
is thus defined by the progressive American (Rodin Calagiatti): ‘Several encyclo- 
pedias would be required to include the huge amount of the propaganda which is 
daily spread by the commentators of the American broadcasting stations.”’ (April 
14, 1951: Bratislava, in Slovak.) 

“Only a few malicious people, espeeially those who have been listening too 
much to hostile broadcasts, doubt the magnitude and selflessness of the help 
which the Soviet Union is giving us.’’ (April 3, 1951: From a broadcast by Dr. 
E. Rosian, Radio Bratislava, in Slovak.) 


Hungary 

“The Hungarian peace movement must overcome often-recurring sectarian 
shortcomings, and combat enemies who attempt to weaken the movement bv 
causing damage, sabotaging production, listening to the American radio, and by 
spreading rumors * * *,”’ (March 13, 1951: Budapest, MTI, in French, 
Hellschreiber.) 

III. RADIO AND PRESS—SPECIFIC ISSUES 
Kore a 

‘The American criminals are still committing unspeakable crimes in Korea. 
Thev have set themselves the goal of spreading throughout the world the flames 
of the conflict in Korea. The gentlemen of Wall Street, the slanderers of the 
Voice of America and the BBC little know the Soviet people. They think that 
the Soviet people can be deceived by lying talk about the peace-loving desires of 
the imperialists. 

“The Law for the Defense of Peace proclaims war propaganda a crime against 
mankind * * *, We, the Soviet people will bring to trial and sentence as 
the worst kind of criminals persons guilty of spreading war propaganda.”’ (March 
23, 1951: Radio Moscow in Russian—commentary by Stalin prize-winner Nicolai 
Virtor, broadcast at least 26 times in 11 languages.) 

“The Voice of America in a hypocritical tone broadcasts the United States 
ideals of peace among the nations, their happiness and liberation. These are 
contemptible and shameless talks. * * * The Voice of America reflects the 
acts of American imperialists. The more brutal they are, the more absurd lies 
the Voice is going to invent. The Voice of America is aimed to paralyze the 
thought of the Asian peoples so as to cover up United States bloodthirsty aggres- 
sion. In order to achieve its aim, the Voice of America, which never ceases to 
lie, leads people to believe that the capitalist nations would willingly relinquish 
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the battlefield now ravaged by the imperialists.”” (February 10, 1951: Radio 
Moscow, in Mandarin.) 


VOA expansion 

“President Truman asked the American Congress for $89 million in order to 
increase propaganda * * *., 

‘The war instigators excel in lving, they are looking for means to deceive th, 
people, hoping to hide be hind the mask of a decent ‘peace lover’ the ferocious fac 
of an arsonist. (July 22, 1950: Prudkov in Literaturnaya Gazeta, as quoted by 
Radio Moscow.) 

“President Truman * * * requested * * * $89 million for the Voice 
of America and similar ‘information services’, i. e., for the American propaganda 
of lies * * *7 (July 18, 1950: Hungarian ne ‘wspaper Kis Ujsag.) 

“The United States imperialists are planning to intensify their subversive propa- 
ganda against peace t hrough Wall Street’s filthy mouthpiece, the Voice of America 
radio station.”” (December 25, 1950: Radio Moscow, in Russian.) 

‘Truman asked again for an additional $100 million to help the Voice of 
America, which is not achieving the effect the White House expected. The 
Voice of America is broadcasting onlv lies about the People’s Democracies and thi 
USSR. This is the basic reason why neither money nor anything else will help 
to improve the results of the Voice of America.”’ (March 17, 1951: Radio Riva, 
in Latvian.) 

Sentencing of VOA listeners in the USSR reported—The West German 
newspaper Schwaebische Landeszeitung reported on March 14, 1951 under a 
Kuibvshev (on the Middle Volga) dateline: 

“The Stalingrad District Court, in a recent trial of ‘saboteurs of socialist 
planning’ sentenced three persons to death by shooting and others to prison 
terms ranging from 2 to 18 vears, according to Radio Luibyshev. The three 
defendants who received death sentences—a Kolchoz chairman, a manager of ar 
agricultural machinery lending station, and an employee of the Minister of 
Supplvy—were found guilty of having ‘systematically listened to the mendacious 
broadcasts of the Voice of America, and disseminated them with malcious intent.’ 
The sentences were executed within 24 hours.” 

(The same item was carried by the Ukrainian language newspaper Ukrainski 
Wisti, which is published in Neu Ulm, Germany, on March 18, 1951.) 


The VOA on collective farms 

“The program of the New’ York radio in Polish, the so-called Voice of the 
United States, the similar programs of the BBC from London, as well as the 
Polish broadcasts from Madrid refer frequently to the producers cooperatives in 
Poland and in other People’s Democracies. The authors of these programs, 
though they have never seen Soviet collective farms or our producers coopera- 
tives and often do not even know what a village looks like, call the colleetiviza- 
tion of agriculture ‘the peasants’ slavery.’”’ (March 7, 1951: Warsaw, in Polish 
to Europe.) 

Boris Lavrenev’s play, The Voice of America 

‘The local premiere of the play, Voice of America, was held at the Dramatic 
Theater of the Pacifie Fleet. 

“A critic of Krasnoye Znamya writes: ‘The play, Voice of America, by Stalin 
prize winner Boris Lavrenev is not being presented for the first time, but its 
topicality has not decreased. On the contrary, it is increasing every day.” 
(March 21, 1951: Radio Vladivostok, in Russian.) 

The March 4, 1951, issue of the bulletin of the Rumanian Legation in Wash- 
ington, The Romanian News, reported that Soviet plays shown on Bucharest 
and Provincial stages are enjoying great acclaim. The play, The Voice of 
America, has met with particularly outstanding success. It has been performed 
in 10 theaters throughout the country and was seen by 124,000 people (since the 
opening in Bucharest on December 7, 1950). 


Mr. Barretrr. Mr. Chairman, may I add just a few more words 
here? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Barretr. You asked about impartial sources as opposed 
things from our own source, 

In addition to those Mr. Kohler mentioned, I think you would be 
interested briefly in about three that I happen to have before me. 
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PERIODICAL COMMENT 


First the Intelligence Digest, the British publication that is so well 
known, put out by Kenneth DeCoursey, who wrote last year, in 
December 1950: 

Although great caution has to be exercised, the number of listeners behind 
the iron curtain to western broadcasts, especially the Voice of America; is very 
high. There is great opportunity here. 

Senator McCarran: What does he know about it? 

Mr. Barrerr. | don’t know, but he is widely credited with having 
a great many intelligence sources through British Foreign Office and 
other foreign offices. 

Senator McCarran. Do you think he would have more information 
than we have? : 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. I don’t think more than we would have. 
But he is not affiliated with us. That is one of the things that was 
mentioned. 

Another one that you might be interested in is from the Nowy 
Swiat, a Polish-language newspaper published in New York, which 
wrote on August 16, 1950: 

We learn from letters and reports smuggled out of Poland that at the hours at 
which the Voice of America programs are scheduled to be heard, everyone who 
has the opportunity to do so listens to them with great interest. 

Another one is from the Amerika Magyarsag, an American-Hun- 
garian we ekly publication, published in Bridgeport, Conn., which on 
August 25, 1950, wrote: 

We have mentioned it on two previous occasions, that our editor, an interview 
with whom has been broadcast over the Voice of Amercia radio a few weeks ago, 
has been receiving letters not only from Hungary, but from all over the world, 
from Hungarians who have heard the interview. These letters are evidence of 
the significance of the Voice of America, and of its world-wide success. 


The Amerikai Magyar Nepszava, of New York, wrote: 


On July 1, this publication reported from Vienna that Hungarian bank notes 
were exchanged for new ones on that date. When last October the Voice pre- 
dicted this event, a buying panic broke out in Hungary. Communists at that 
time ridiculed the Voice and called it a rumormonger. Now when the new bank 
notes appeared in circulation it turned out that their date of issue happens to be 
October 23, 1949. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Is that all you care to say? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, I want to say that we are at the disposition 
of the committee, to give you anything and everything that we pos- 
sibly can. 

The competition is active. The Soviets have been expanding their 
radio even faster than we have. We feel that we have every evidence 
that we are doing a good and big and effective job. We want to 
satisfy you, in every way that you desire, that we are. 

I do not want to take any more of the committee’s time, sir, unless 
vou have some questions. 

Senator McCarran. I have no questions at this time. 

[ have a letter from Mr. Wilber relative to the purchase of radio 
receivers, which will go into the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 15, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator McCarran: I have been advised by the general manager 
of the USIE program of a current revision in the 1951 activities whereby the 
low-cost radio receiver project is not to be started on a full-scale basis until 1952 
The following information is provided relative to these plans. 

You will recall that the budget estimates supporting the appropriation request 
for “International information and educational exchange activities” in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951, included a project for the purchase, with counter- 
part funds, of a relatively large quantity of low-cost radio receivers to be distrib - 
uted in certain strategic areas of the world. The report of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on this item stated that there was included in the appropria- 
tion $2,860,257 for this purpose. 

The Depaytment anticipated at the time that the supplemental appropriation 
was being justified that such receivers could be obtained for approximately $15 
apiece. This was based on estimates at that time by American manufacturers. 

As reported to the House Appropriations Subcommittee during the recent 
hearings on the 1952 appropriation bill, the Department has thoroughly canvassed 
the field, both domestic and abroad, in an effort to obtain such a radio receiver 
None of the American manufacturers, upon whose estimates the $15 figure was 
based, bid on the project inasmuch as they were unwilling to accept the foreign 
currencies which it was necessary that the Department use for this project. 
Their unwillingness stemmed from the fact that these currencies are not con- 
vertible to dollars. Consequently, the only bids which have been received were 
three from European manufacturers. The lowest of these bids would put the 
cost of the receivers and the accompanying power pack at between $30 and $35 
each, roughly double what the Department had estimated they would cost. 

The American radio industry has been engaged during the past several years, 
as you know, in research directed toward the development of an extremely smal! 
low-cost receiver. During the current fiscal year, the Department has had a smal! 
research contract (approximately $30,000) with the Radio Corp. of America 
designed to assist in the development of such a receiver specifically built to meet 
VOA needs. Progress to date on this and other research indicates that such a 
set can be built, and will cost the Government considerably less than the amount 
contained in the lowest of the European bids. The 1952 budget contains an 
estimate of $2,849,400 in dollars for the purchase of sets of this kind. The need 
for such sets in the Campaign of Truth has not diminished. This 1952 request 
will allow for the purchase of sets definitely superior to those which have been 
offered in the bids received from European manufacturers and at lower unit cost 

In view of the superiority and lower cost of American sets, it is the Department’s 
feeling that it would be unwise to make large scale purchases of European re- 
ceivers which are all that can be purchased with counterpart funds. The un- 
obligated balance of the funds in this project will therefore not be spent and will 
revert to the Treasury. 

As was stated during the House hearings, the Department at that time had 
already purchased 2,750 receivers from a firm in the United Kingdom. Since 
the House hearings were completed, the Department has purchased an additional! 
3,000 receivers (and accompanying sets of batteries, spare tubes and replacement 
parts) and 50 community-type receivers from German firms. These receivers 
were purchased to meet urgent and emergency situations in Asia, the Near and 
Middle East, and in other critical areas and to maintain a small reserve should 
special circumstances necessitate such receivers being available upon extremel\ 
short notice. These purchases, the funds required for their packing, transpor- 
tation, and distribution and the $30,000 invested in the research contract with 
RCA have obligated approximately $400,000, in counterpart funds, leaving a 
balance of approximately $2,460,000 in counterpart funds, which will revert to 
the Treasury, from this project, at the end of the fiscal year. 

A similar letter has been sent to Congressman John J. Rooney, chairman of 
the State Department Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp B. WiiBer, Budget Officer. 
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Senator McCarran. I think that if that is all you care to say, 
that is all the time that we will give to this matter. 

Mr. Barnarp. Before I take this chart down, Mr. Chairman, | 
don’t know whether you have had an opportunity to look at it or 
not, but it bears out what Mr. Kohler was testifying about, the decline 
in the Communist Party membership in Western Europe. We cannot 
claim credit for all of this decline, but this is certainly one of the great 
objectives toward which all of our efforts are directed, that is, to drive 
down the membership of this party and to get them back into the 
ranks of free people. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Barretr. Mr. Chairman, before you start on the “Press and 
publications,’ I wonder if I might be permitted to give you a clear 
statement on the Amerika Magazine so that there will be no possible 
misunderstanding, and so that the committee will have the full 
story? 

Senator McCarran. Tell us anything you wish to say. 

Mr. Barrer. All right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. We are on that subject now. 


CIRCULATION OF AMERIKA MAGAZINE 


Mr. Barrerr. At Thursday’s session, the question was raised 
about the testimony given concerning the circulation of Amerika 
Magazine last year by Mr. Jack McDermott, who was then the Chief 
of the Press and Publications Division. The testimony to which you 
referred was given on April 18, 1950, during our hearings on the 1951 


budget. 

At that time Mr. McDermott testified in answer to questions, that 
we had a monthly circulation of 50,000 for Amerika, in Russia. The 
question came up as to whether those 50,000 copies were all sold to 
the public, and he answered that: ‘The evidence we have received 
up to recently would indicate that the magazine was getting pretty 
wide distribution.” 

The questioning then turned abruptly to how we checked on the 
distribution. 

Now, sir, since then I have reviewed thoroughly the whole history 
of Amerika, and the telegrams and other material relating to it, and 
I would like to retrace the whole rather complex history, if you don’t 
mind, because I think it is important that this committee have that 
in its mind. 

The distribution of Amerika was actually started in March 1945, 
shortly before the end of the war, under an agreement negotiated by 
Ambassador Harriman, permitting the distribution of 10,000 copies 
a month. 

That distribution was subsequently increased to 50,000, we find, 
as a result of renegotiations carried on by Ambassador Bedell Smith. 

The Soviet Newsstand Agency, Soyuzpechat, which was to handle 
the distribution of all copies, paid for the copies in dollars, but didn’t 
make the payments until the actual sales of each issue were completed, 
usually several months after the issues reached the newsstands. 

Every indication that we and the Embassy had was that each issue 
sold out completely, the full 50,000 copies. There are some references 
to that in Ambassador Bedell Smith’s book, by the way. 
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On January 5, 1950, we received a telegram from our Moscow 
Embassy indicating that the Soviet news distribution agency proposed 
to return “unsold copies’ of Amerika. The reference to ‘unsold 
copies” came as a complete surprise to the Embassy and to us, because 
we had been receiving payments in dollars for ‘the full number of 
copies which was 50, 000 copies, less a few damaged in shipment, right 
up to that time. The file shows that in January our Embassy ex- 
pressed grave doubts about the so-called unsold ‘copies and requested 
det ailed “information on the distribution of Amerika, stating that if 
its copies had not been sold it was due to the inefficiency of the 
distributor. On February 11 the Soviet distributors report ted that 
there had been unsold copies of the previous 11 issues, Nos. 25 through 

35, but our records showed that each of those issues had been paid 
for in full. 

Now, up until that time the Embassy negotiations had been with 
the distributors. On March 21 a note addressed to Mr. Vishinsky, 
Soviet Foreign Minister, was delivered by our Embassy. It said 
that the letter of February 11 was not an adequate or satisfactory 
reply to our previous request for information. Since the value of 
the ruble had been altered about this time, the Embassy offered to 
discuss a change in the price, if that were a factor in limiting sales. 

Mr. Vishinsky answered that note on March 31, reasserting that 
Amerika was widely distributed throughout Russia and adding 
that the Foreign Ministry— ‘ 
cannot have influence for increasing the demand on the part of Soviet citizens for 
the magazine Amerika. 

As you can see from these negotiations, the Department and our 
Embassy in Moscow were attempting both to clarify the facts and to 
raise vigorously the question as to whether Soviet Russia was going 
to live up to its agreement. It was not until April 21, 1950, after 
Mr. McDermott’s testimony before this committee, that the De- 
partment was advised that the Embassy had received a note, April 20, 
from the Soviet distribution agency saying that it was going to return 
30,482 copies of issue No. 36, which it said it was “not able to sell.” 

Our reply was to reduce the price to 5 rubles, approximately $1.25 
in American money, and we asked the Soviet distribution agency to 
put the allegedly unsold copies on sale at the reduced price, in ac- 
cordance with the Soviet custom of offering old issues of magazines 
alongside new issues. This they refused to do, but they never produced 
the actual unsold copies of that one issue until August 15, when ap- 
proximately 30,000 copies of issue No. 36 were delivered. They never 
produced any copies of the other allegedly unsold issues. 

The record is clear that during the first half of 1950 the Department 
and our Fmbassy in Moscow made every effort to force the Russian 
Government to live up to its agreement to distribute all 50,000 copies. 
It was not until August, when the first returns were actually made, 
that we were forced to give up our hope that allegedly unsold copies 
would be distributed at the reduced price. 

Qur representations to the Soviets requested permission to accept 
subscriptions, to place advertisements and posters, to offer the tecb- 
nical advice of competent American magazine distributors to insure 
circulation and other proposals to promote circulation. 

At the time that Mr. MeDermott testified, we and the Embassy 
still seriously doubted that there were any unsold copies which had 
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been reported earlier. We suspect that there was a sudden decision 
to obstruct the sales, and that the report of unsold issues for the 
previous months was tossed in to give the appearance of a slow decline 
of sales. 

Subsequently, on July 20, 1950, in testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in testifying before the subcommittee last 
summer, we reported on the negotiations, including the sales total 
per month as reported by the Russians. You will find that at pages 
104 and 105 of the hearings on the supplemental appropriations bill 
for 1951. 

1 might add, sir, that we have checked with the general manager of 
Time and Life’s international operations, to determine what a ‘large 
overseas commercial distributor of magazines would do in a similar 
situation. We were told that it has been the practice of those organi- 
zations to print and ship agreed upon quantities to distributors even 
when temporary or permanent bans on the magazines have been 
established. Because of the essentially political nature of the nego- 
tiations with the Soviets, we have taken the same position with respect 
to Amerika. We have been successful in forcing the distribution from 
about 19,000 back to approximately 25,000 copies, according to the 
latest figures. The savings, if we were to cut the printing order back 
to 25.000 copies, would be only about $7,175 an issue, “bec ause the 
greatest element in the cost of printing a magazine of this sort is the 
original typesetting, the engraving, the make-up, and the initial 
printing. 

It is, as of this time, the considered judgment of the Embassy and 
myself, that we should continue to deliver the 50,000 copies and to 
press the Soviet Government as hard as we can for distribution of the 
50,000. 

Senator McCarran. All right; that is a controversy between the 
Soviet Union and you, is it not? 

Mr. Barrerr. It certainly is, sir. 

Senator McCarran. We are not going to enter into that—we have 
enough troubles of our own, 


Press AND PUBLICATIONS 
INCREASE IN PERSONNEL REQUEST 


Senator McCarran. I note that for ‘Press and Publications’ you 
are asking for fiscal 1952 for personal services the amount $2,602,555, 
an increase of $693, 603 over the amount of the estimates for 1951. 

You state on page 525 of the justifications that in 1951 you had 48. 
personnel in Washington. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. DUNNING, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL 


PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


Mr. Dunninea. That is correct, sir; that is the ceiling, and it has 
practically been filled. 

Senator McCarran. That is the ceiling less 12. 

Mr. Dunnina. We are reaching that. I might explain, sir, that the 
proportion isn’t quite what shows here. There is a ceiling of 495 as 
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between Washington and New York. We have kept certain opera- 
tions in New York, which were there, instead of moving them down, 
as this budget projects. 

Senator McCarran. I do not understand you. I have the figures 
as they have been prepared here, showing 483 in Washington. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Wixeer. That is the number of authorized positions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. In Washington? 

Mr. Witser. In Washington; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are you in charge of the department here in 
Washington? 

Mr. Duwnnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrert. I should like to say that Mr. Dunning is Chief of our 
Press and Publications Division. 

Senator McCarran. All right. I would like to know why it is 
that the Chief cannot make a clear explanation when the budget 
officer here can make it in one sentence. If some of you fellows would 
learn to explain things in a little common English and with a little 
brevity, I think we might be able to understand you. 

Is it true now that you have 483 here in Washington in personnel? 

Mr. Dunnina. We do not at this moment have that full number, 
sir. 

Senator McCarran. What does it mean here at page 525 when it 
says that you have 483 in Washington? 

Mr. Dunninoa. That is the authorized ceiling. 

Senator McCarran. That is the authorized ceiling? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. You did not have that ceiling nor that 
number here during this year? 

Mr. Dunnina. We have not reached that ceiling. 

Senator McCarran. You have not reached it? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How near did you come to it? 

Mr. Dunnina. I will give you that in just a moment. 

Mr. Grenosie. May I say that as of May 31—— 

Senator McCarran. Now, the chief ought to know that. He 
ought to know something. 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir; I have it here. As of May 31, 1951, there 
were 349 people on the rolls in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. 349? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, and 73 in New York. 

Senator McCarran. I am talking about the one group now. | 
want that broken down. What do they do here in Washington? The 
number is 300 and what? 

Mr. Dunnina. 349 persons. 


WORKLOAD 


Senator McCarran. Will you break that number down and tell me 
what they do? 

Mr. Dunninc. They prepare—— 

Senator McCarran. How many prepare what? How are they 
divided as to their workload? Let us divide the work here in Wash- 
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ington. How is it divided? Let us get that first, if we can’t get it 
any Other way. How is the work here in W ashington divided? Into 
what classes of service? 


PRESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Dunnine. In the first major division we have the press pro- 
gram. That consists of the preparation of press material of all kinds, 
news and feature articles, for distribution by our offices abroad to 
foreign newspapers and magazines. 

Senator McCarran. All right. What is the next one? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is the photographic program. 

Senator McCarran. The photographic program? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many are engaged in the press program? 

Mr. Dunnina. I gave you the authorized ceiling on that, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I want to know how many are engaged in it 
now—never mind the authorized ceiling. 

Mr. Dunnina. There are 124 in the press program. 

Senator McCarran. How many? 

Mr. DunnrinG. 124 are in the press program. 

Senator McCarran. Can somebody help us out on that? You 
say there are 124 in the press program? 

Mr. Dunnina. There are 166 in the photographic branch. 

Senator McCarran. I am talking about the press program. 

Mr. Dunnina. There are 124 in the press program. 

Senator McCarran. 124? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many do you have in the publications 
program. That comes next. I am.referring to page 527. How many 
have you employed there? 

Mr. Dunnina. 157. 

Se nator McCarran. How many have you in the photographic 
program? 

Mr. Dunnine. One hundred and sixty-six. That is the total 
employed. 

Senator McCarran. That is the total employed? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 


FUNCTION OF PRESS PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. All right. Now then, let us go into the press 
program. How is that broken down from the standpoint of service 
rendered. 

Mr, Dunnina. The services rendered fall into three main categories. 
One is the provision of the Wireless Bulletin to our embassies every- 
where in the world, which is a daily transmission of official news and a 
review of editorial comments. 

Senator McCarran. Is not that done by the State Department 
proper? 

Mr. Dunnina. No; that is not, sir. That was transferred to this 
Division from Mr. Michael McDermott’s office, of the State Depart- 
ment, in 1946, when this Division was created. It has been carried 
on by the International Press and Publications Division. 

Senator McCarran. What does Mr. Michael McDermott do now? 
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Mr. Dunnina. He is the press officer for the State Department as 9 
whole, but he is not concerned with sending material overseas. 

Senator McCarran. What does he do? 

Mr. Barrerr. He is concerned with dealing with correspondents 
and reporters in this country. He is the press relations officer of the 
State Department, working exclusively in this country. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Now, how many are engaged in 
that line of work? 

Mr. Dunnina. 124. 

Senator McCarran. They are all engaged in the sending of com- 
munications overseas? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is the Wireless Bulletin—what I was describing 
there was the Wireless Bulletin. In addition to that, we have the 
staff which collects material, and which attends press conferences to 
get that material to put into the bulletin and into our other services. 

Senator McCarran. How are they broken down? How many are 
for this bulletin and how many gather the information? I am talking 
about the 124 now in the press program. How are they broken down 
as regards the services rendered? For the press program, on page 
530, you show 118 instead of 124. 

Mr. Grenosie. There are six additional in New York. 

Senator McCarran. I did not ask for New York, I asked for Wash- 
ington. I was confining the inquiry to Washington entirely. 

Mr. Dunnina. Iam sorry, sir. I don’t have those current, that is, 
the May 31 employment figures, broken down by area. I have the 
over-all figure which I gave you first. 

Senator McCarran. Take the over-all figure of 124. Those are 
the positions, 124, is that right? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Allright. Now, what do they do? Do they 
all do the same thing? If so, what is the work, or are they divided up 
as regards their kind of services? 

Mr. Dunnina. They are divided up into a number of kinds of 
services. 

Senator McCarran. What are they? 

Mr. Dunnitna. What I described is one major field of service, the 
Wireless Bulletin and the collection of material for it. 


PREPARATION OF WIRELESS BULLETIN 


Senator McCarran. Let us take the Wireless Bulletin. How 
many of the 124 personnel are engaged in the Wireless Bulletin? 

Mr. Dunnina. That has an authorized strength of 19 people. 

Senator McCarran. Let us go back to how many actually perform 
the service—never mind the authorized strength. 

Mr. Dunwnina. I believe that particular section is full, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many are there? 

Mr. Dunnina. Nineteen people. 

Senator McCarran. Nineteen people? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, they transmit that Wireless Bulletin to 
various parts of the world? 

Mr. Dunnina. They write and edit the material to be transmitted. 

Senator McCarran. They write and edit the material? 
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Mr. Dunnina. That is right. They select it. 

Senator McCarran. And how is that transmitted? 

Mr. Dunnina. We have a communications section which sends out 
the material by teletype—— 

Senator McCarran. Now, they are engaged in collecting the data 
or in preparing it? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Which is it, collecting it or preparing it? 

Mr. DunninG. Preparing it. 

Senator McCarran. All right. When they get through preparing 
it, what is done next? 

Mr. Dunnina. They deliver it to the wire room, which is under 
our supervision, which transmits it by teletype to commercial carriers 
from whom we rent transmission time. 

Senator McCarran. How many are there in that wire room? 

Mr. Dunninea. That wire room consists of 24 people. 

Senator McCarran. Twenty-four people? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. They also transmit other material which 
comes in, other types of cable material. 

Senator McCarran. This Wireless Bulletin is what I am dealing 
with now. That seems to be a part of the 124. 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct. And so are these other positions 
I am speaking of. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Now then we have 24 who are 
in the wire room? 

Mr. Dunning. Yes, sir. They are not shown here as part of the 
press program. They are part of the over-all services of the division. 
They work primarily for the press program. 

Senator McCarran. They are a part of the 124, are they not? 

Mr. Dunnina. No; they are not; they are not a part of the 124. 

Senator McCarran. Well, are the 'y in addition to the 124? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Let us go back to the 124. I am going to 
find out something about what is done by the 124 some time. 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

We have the staff which collects material in Washington, for this 
Wireless Bulletin, to be cabled or mailed to individual posts overseas. 
Then there is other press material such as interviews of foreigners 
coming to this country, so that we can send stories back on their 
activities and their reactions to the United States. That work is done 
by 20 people. 

Senator McCarran. Twenty people? 

Mr. Dunninea. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. What do you call them, news gatherers? 

Mr. Dunnina. We call them the W ashington coverage. They are 
reporters, with two or three editors in the office, to take the material 
that comes in, and check it. 

Senator McCarran. They are reporters? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Over those two operations there is.a chief and a secretary. 

Senator McCarran. You have a chief over the two operations? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes; and a secretary. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let us go on down. What is next? 
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MISSION SERVICE 


Mr. Dunninec. The next caption is what we describe as ‘Mission 
service,’ which is the sending of additional specialized stories to 
individual countries. 

Senator McCarran. How many personnel are in that? How 
many persons are engaged in that work, mission services? 

Mr. Dunnina. That consists of 36. 

Senator McCarran. 36? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct; those are broken down into , 
number of sections, one for each area of the world, but the total is 36 

Senator McCarran. All right. Let us go to the next one. 


FOREIGN PRESS LIAISON 


Mr. Dunninc. The next one is ‘Foreign press liaison.’”’ That is a 
staff of six people in New York—— 

Senator McCarran. I am talking about Washington. 

Mr. Dunninc. There are two more in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. I want to account for the 124 people here. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I make an explanatory state- 
ment here? 

Some of these activities are necessarily divided between New York 
and Washington. At the present time—— 

Senator McCarran. Now, wait a minute, Mr. Secretary. These 
people, according to the testimony here, are recorded as all being here. 
But they are divided as between New York and Washington. I will 
show you that. 

On page 530 you show 118 for Washington while you say it is 
124 in Washington. Further on that page shows 6 in New York, 
making a total of 124. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Mr. Dunnina. May I have that page reference? 

Senator McCarran. Page 530. 

Mr. Dunnina. Page 530; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Can you get somebody who knows something 
about this thing? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dunnina. I am afraid I didn’t make myself clear, sir. There 
are 118 in Washington and 6 in New York. 

Senator McCarran. All right. I will take it and put it back at 
118. 

Now, you have 19 in the first breakdown, 20 reporters, and 36 in 
the mission service. Then you have a chief of the staff here. 

Mr. Dunnina. That is the Chief of the Wireless Bulletin and a 
secretary. That is two people. 

Now, continuing with Washington only, we have the Foreign press 
Liaison Section of two people. 

Senator McCarran. How about the mission service with 36? They 
are in Washington, are they not? 

Mr. Dunninea. They are in Washington. They are all in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator McCarran. What is the next one? 

Mr. Dunnina. The Foreign Press Liaison Section. 
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Senator McCarran. The Foreign Press Liaison Section? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes; with a Washington staff of two persons. 

Senator McCarran. The Foreign Press Liaison Section with how 
many people? 

Mr. Dunnina. Two in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. Do they have a chief and a secretary, too? 

Mr. Dunnina. No. The man in charge of that particular operation 
is one of the six in New York. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Dunnina. Their work is to work with and help the foreign 
correspondents in this country. There are 400 to 500 correspond- 
ents—the number changes with people going back and forth—who 
are assigned to this country by newspapers and magazines, as well as 
press agencies and radio stations abroad. They are here to send back 
stories about the United States. 

Senator McCarran. Are they foreign people? 

Mr. DuNNING. So we have this small staff which advises them op 
where to get material, which arranges interviews for them, and assists 
them in other ways. 

Senator McCarran: All right. 


PRESS FEATURES 


Mr. Dunnina. The next major grouping is ‘ Press features.” 

Senator McCarran. Press features? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes; press features, which is a slower type of copy, 
giving a longer-range view of the United States and its activities. 

Senator McCarran. How many are there in that? I am speaking 
of those in Washington, now. 

Mr. Dunnina. That operation as a whole is composed of 32. 

Senator McCarran. Thirty-two personnel? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. They prepare the Air Bulletin, which is a 
mailed service of short pieces which we send out. 

Senator McCarran. I thought the first 19 prepared the Air Bul- 
letin? 

Mr. Dunninc. Lam sorry. That was the Wireless Bulletin which 
actually goes out by Morse wireless. That is something else. This 
is an air-mail service, giving timely feature material about conditions 
in the United States and events in the United States. The same 
group also produces a variety of columns which are regularly placed 
with foreign newspapers abroad. 

Senator McCarran. Forei ‘ign newspapers abroad? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. All of this material goes abroad, sir. 

Now, over this whole group of operations there is a copy desk. 

Senator McCarran. A what? 

Mr. Dunnina. A copy desk, similar to a newspaper copy desk, 
which reads that material and checks it and double checks it before 
it actually is sent out. That consists of three people. 

Senator McCarran. How many? 

Mr. Dunnina. Three. Finally, since this whole thing comprises a 
branch, there is the office of the branch chief, consisting of a chief, an 
assistant, and two secretarial help—four all told. 

Senator McCarran. A branch chief? 

Mr. DuNNING. Yes; sir. 
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Senator McCarran. Well, the copy desk handles all of the copy 
for all of these agencies? 

Mr. Dunnina. It checks all of the copy. 

Senator McCarran. It checks all of the copy for the 19 in the 
Wireless Bulletin, the 20 reporters, those in the mission services, 
and those in the foreign liaison work and those in the press features? 
That all passes over the copy desk, consisting of three people? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. Some of the Wireless Bulletin material 
goes out very quickly, and they do not see that. They simply check 
at the desk every thing which contains a great deal of original writing, 
and which should be checked for fac ts, for the style, and which should 
just be doubled-checked for the sake of policy. That is all passed 
across that desk. 

Senator McCarran. Now, when did this come into the State 
Department—or is this program in the Voice of America program? 

Mr. Barrett. It is in both, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It is in both? 

Mr. Dunnine. Well, the Voice of America program is a part of 
the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. The Voice of America. Program being a part 
of the State Department, this is in the State Department? 

Mr. Dunning. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is that right? 

Mr. Barretr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dunnina. It became part of the State Department tech- 
nically in the fall of 1945, when the wartime propaganda and informa- 
tion agencies were turned over to. the State Department. The 
division itself, and the other divisions we are discussing here, became 
a part of the State Department’s formal organization at the beginning 
of 1946. 

The Wireless Bulletin and other services to some degree have been 
conducted ever since then. 

Senator McCarran. We will pause here, gentlemen, and resume at 
2 o’clock. I am not altogether certain that I can be here at 2 o’clock 
on account of having to be on the floor, but I will try to be here as 
soon after 2 o’clock as possible, if I am not here then. 


AFTER RECESS 
Voice or AMERICA 


STATEMENTS OF CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY FOR ADMINISTRATION; EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET 
OFFICER; EDWARD W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
CHARLES M. HULTEN, GENERAL MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES; AND JOHN L. 
DUNNING, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND 
PUBLICATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PUBLICATION PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. The subcommittee will be in order. 

In the publication program in Washington, how many have you? 

Mr. Dunnina. We have 94 in the positions which are listed as 
Washington. 
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Senator McCarran. How is that broken down? 

Mr. Dunnine@. There are three people in the Office of Chief of the 
Branch; and three people on the copy desk, which is similar to the 
copy desk I described in the press program. They are people who 
check all material before it goes out. There are 17 in the Pamphlet 
Section, which writes and edits and collects the material for the 
pamphlets we put out. There are four in what we call a Special 
Political Material Section, which is producing material dealing with 
communism, showing what it does to its victims. 

The remaining positions | am describing here, sir, physically are 
still in New York. They have not been moved down here. They 
are positions which are to be established in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. What is the 483 that you have here for 1952 
for the Washington section? You have it also in 1951. 

Mr. Dunnina. That, sir, is the positions which were scheduled 
to be in Washington. Those positions exist. Most of them have 
been filled. It has not been possible to bring all the Publications 
positions down here because of the shortage of space in Washington. 
If you will note, in the 1950 situation, the whole operation was 
smaller, of course, but there were 50 positions in New York. Those 
people, and some of the new people who have been recruited in the 
New York area, have not yet been brought down to Washington. 
However, the job is the same, whether it is in New York or Wash- 
ington. 

Senator McCarran. You told me there were 94 in Washington? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. You are pretty short of 94. 

Mr. Dunning. I have given you a description of those who are 
physically at this moment in Washington. Now, among the remain- 
ing jobs which are allocated to Washington, but are not moved 
down 

Senator McCarran. Wait a minute. I want those who are in 
Washington. I have asked you for that. 1 do not care about the 
allocated or nonallocated. How many are here in Washington? 
You told me 94. 

Mr. Dunnina. Very well; 27 jobs are physically in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. Please tell me what you meant by 94. You 
are the head of this Division. 

Mr. Dunnina. I am trying, sir, to make the positions agree with 
the way they are shown here. 

Senator McCarran. I do not want any agreement; I want facts. 

Mr. Dunnina. Surely, sir. The Washington positions in Publica- 
tions, then, are the ones I described. 

Senator McCarran. You told me there were 94. 

Mr, Dunninea. Twenty-seven. 

Senator McCarran. What did you mean by telling me 94? 

Mr. Dunnina. Because, as I say, sir, 1 was trying to show you 
the positions. 

Senator McCarran. Then there are only 27? 

Mr. Dunninea. There are 27 in Washington; that is correct, sir, 
Do you want the figures for New York now, sir? 

Senator McCarran. No; [ am dealing with Washington now. 

Under the photographic program? 
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Mr. Dunning. There are three people in the Office of the Branch 
Chief as of May 31. That is the Acting Branch Chief, and two 
clerical personnel at the moment. There is one person on the copy 
desk. 

Senator McCarran. What is the total for the photographic pro- 
gram in Washington? 

Mr. Dunnina. One hundred and twenty-eight. 

Senator McCarran. You have 166 authorized. 

Mr. DunninG. That is correct. The rest were pending, or people 
in clearance, as of this May 31st date. 

Senator McCarran. You have really 126? 

Mr. Dunnina. One hundred and twenty-eight, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Branch Chief—three. And what is the next 
one? 

Mr. Dunninc. That is the copy desk. And then the remaining 
operation breaks down into two sections, the Visual Program Section, 
which consists of the people who finally edit press photos to be sent 
overseas for use in foreign newspapers and magazines—— 

Senator McCarran. How many? 


VISUAL PROGRAM SECTION 


Mr. Dunnina. I was just describing this. I will give you the total 
in a moment. 

The film-strip editing people and the display people. In that group 
of people together, we have 46 people at work; that is, film strip, dis- 
play, and press photo. That is the editing side in this section, the 
final selection and caption writing. 

Senator McCarran. That is a group consisting of four divisions: 
the visual program, film strip, press photo— 

Mr. Dunnina. Those operations are all in one section, the Visual 
Program Section. 

Senator McCarran. How many are in that section? 

Mr. Dunnina. In the entire section there are 46 people as of 
May 31. 

VISUAL FACILITIES SECTION 


The other section, the Visual Facilities Section, has 78 people on 
its rolls, or rather, had as of May 31. 

Senator McCarran. What do they do? 

Mr. Dunninc. They do a number of things, sir. They acquire 
photographs from companies all over the country, and buy them from 
photo agencies. They get the photos that are needed to put out photo 
displays for illustrations in the publications. 

Senator McCarran. What else do they do? 

Mr. Dunnina. They buy or get free photographs. They include a 
staff of our own photographers. 

Senator McCarran. How many of the 78 are photographers? 

Mr. Dunnina. Eight at the present time. These photographers, 
we send along with visitors to this country, such as the President of 
Ecuador, who arrived recently. They covered his entire trip, and 
that material is then sent back as display material, as press material, 
and for pamphlets, back to Ecuador, to make the most of that occasion. 
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PHOTO LABORATORY 


Also included among these facilities is the photo laboratory, in 
which we develop and make prints of our photographs. 

Senator McCarran. How many are in that? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is part of the total for facilities which I gave 
you, 78. 

Senator McCarran. How many of the 78 would be engaged in the 
laboratory? 

Mr. Dunnina. Thirty-eight at the present time. 

Senator McCarran. Thirty-eight are in the laboratory? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is right, sir. Those are the three main 
divisions. 

Senator McCarran. How many personnel does it require to gather 
up these photographs all over the country, as I understand they do; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. To get photographs from free sources 
and to file them, to get them out’as needed, and to prepare the factual 
material needed for them, that whole operation is authorized at 30 
people, and now has 24, That is an operation in which we get several 
thousand pictures a month. We have obtained pictures from several 
hundred United States business firms, chambers of commerce, State 
government information services which put out pictures. 

Senator McCarran. Do you pay for some of these photographs? 

Mr. Dunnina. Not for those pictures. 


PURCHASE OF PICTURES FROM SYNDICATES 


We also buy pictures from two of the chief national photo syndicates 
in the United States. We have contracts with them. 

Senator McCarran. With what? 

Mr. Dunnina. With two of the photo syndicates, Acme News 
Pictures and International News Photos. 

Senator McCarran. What do you pay them? Can anybody help 
us with that? 

Mr. Huiren. $40,000 per vear. 

Senator McCarran. That is paid to the film concerns? 

Mr. Huutren. The pic ture-making outfits. 

Senator McCarran. Those photographs are taken by these press 
boys; are they not? 

Mr. Hurren. That is right. We buy them at the commercial rate. 

Senator McCarran, Do you buy them, or from a syndicate? 

Mr. Dunnine. We buy them from the syndicates. We get the 
selection of all the pictures taken in this country and pictures taken 
in Korea, as well, so that we have a good coverage of all the everyday 
events in the country. 

Senator McCarran. With respect to this Photographic Division, 
bave you a Chief of that Branch? 

Mr. Dunnina. We have an Acting Chief at the moment. 

Senator McCarran. You have a Chief of the Branch with three 
in the Office of Publications? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And you have a Branch Chief here, also. 
How many besides him? Is it just one Chief? 
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Mr. Dunnina. There is a Chief and Assistant Chief in both the 
Press and Publication Branches. There is at the moment only an 
Acting Chief in the Photo Branch. 


REMUNERATION OF PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. What salary do those Chiefs receive? 

Mr. Dunnina. GS-15. That is $10,000 a year. 

Senator McCarran. Those are all $10,000 jobs? 

Mr. Dunninc. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. And these other clerks, like the copy desk in 
the visual program, what do they get? 

Mr. Dunninc. The copy-desk people are GS-13, which is slightly 
over $7,000 for the top man on each desk, and the remaining people 
are GS-12 and GS- 11; that is $6,400 and $5,400. 

Senator McCarran. There is only one on the copy desk? 

Mr. Dunninc. In that particular one. There is one GS-12 at the 
moment on the photographic desk. 

Senator McCarran. What does he do? 

Mr. Dunnine. He reads all the captions; actually, because that is 
not fully recruited, he reads all he can of the captions on the press 
photos which we send out on the displays and the film strips. He 
reads them to make sure they are accurate. It is the kind of cross- 
check you need in any editorial operation. 

Senator McCarran. How does he know they are accurate? Those 
photos are purchased from a syndicate. He doesn’t purchase them; 
so, how does he know they are accurate? 

Mr. Dunninc. We prepare our own caption material on most 
pictures. If it shows a certain person, we check the record to check 
the age and the exact title of his position. That is done by the 
writers who write the captions. 

The copy desk then checks that material again to make sure it is 
correct before it goes out. He uses standard reference sources, or, 
if he is in doubt about something that is not in a standard reference 
source, he checks back with the desk which wrote the caption to make 
sure the *y have a good basis for the facts they put in. 

Senator McCarran. Now, we have covered three of these divisions 
under “Press and publications.” We covered the press, publication, 
and photographic programs. 

Can you tell me, are they all under the State Department or under 
the Voice of America? 

Mr. Dunninc. They are part of the International Press and 
Publications Division, which is a Division of the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. Do they belong to the program of the Voice of 
America, or some other program? 

Mr. Dunnina. They belong to what is commonly called the Voice 
of America program; that is, the information and education program 
abroad. 

Senator McCarran. They are all a part of the Voice of America 
program; is that right? 

Does anyone want to correct that now? J want an answer that 
will stand. 

Mr. Barrett. I want to make it clear—— 

Senator McCarran. That is what I want. 
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Mr. Barrett. This whole program, which is called the International 
Information and Educational Exchange program—— 

Senator McCarran. You mean, to cover the Voice of America, and 
everything else? 

Mr. Barrerr. That includes the Voice of America. 

Senator McCarran. What is the title of that? 

Mr. Barrett. International Information and Educational Ex- 
change program, and it is called, in common parlance, USIE, United 
States information and educational program. 

Senator McCarran. Of which the Voice of America is one part? 

Mr. Barrett. That is the radio part, which you heard this morning; 
that is right. 

Senator McCarran. Do these facilities which we have been going 
over this morning and this afternoon belong to the Voice of America 
or the international education program? 

Mr. Barrett. They are part of the whole USIE program. 

Senator McCarran. They are USIE? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They come into the State Department because 
the USIE is in the State Department, is that right? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator McCarran. In reality, is not the USIE more properly 
termed to be in the United Nations? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It is part of the State Department of the 
United States Government? 

Mr. Barrerr. It is an integral part of the State Department today ; 
has been for a number of vears. 

Senator McCarran. What is? 

Mr. Barretr. The USIE, the United States Information and 
Educational Program. 

Senator McCarran. When did it become an integral part of the 
State Department? 

Mr. Barrerr. In 1946, sir, and it was authorized on a continuing 
permanent basis by Public Law 402 in 1948. 

Senator McCarran. In 1948 was really the first time it had a legal 
status in the State Department, is that correct? 

Mr. Barretr. Would you say that, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wixzer. It was the first time we had a separate appropria- 
tion. It actually came into the Department in 1946, that is, all of 
those war agencies. But 1948 was the first time we had a separate 
appropriation, 

Senator McCarran. I am trying to get that separation, that is, 
the differential between the State Department and this program. The 
State Department is part of the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct, sir, and this is a part of the State 
Department, authorized under Public Law 402. 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Chairman, I think this might help a bit. Orig- 
inally, when the war agencies were brought into the State Department, 
or when they were merged with the State Department, these activities 
were financed under the then various salaries and expense appro- 
priations, 

Then in 1948, it was determined that separate appropriations should 
be requested for them. 
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CHINESE MAGAZINE 


Senator McCarran. Tell me, which of these branches does the 
Chinese magazine come under? 

Mr. Dunning. That is part of the Publications Branch in the Press 
and Publications Division. That is my Division, the one we are 
discussing. 

Senator McCarran. I am reading from page 934 of the House 
hearings: 

Mr. FLtoop. Are you talking about a Chinese magazine, the same kind of a 
thing as this Russian-American magazine? 

Mr. Dunninc. The magazine for China would be a pocket magazine. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean, ‘‘would be’’? 

Mr. Dunninc. The first issue has been completed. 

I would like to make a further explanation. Just at this moment, sir, we are 
studving that. We have simultaneously had the possibility opened to us of 
putting a quarterly magazine of this general type in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Fioop. Talking about the Chinese magazine, suppose you had it printed 
tomorrow morning; what would you do with it? 

Mr. Dunninc. The Chinese magazine? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Mr. Dunninc. We would distribute it to the Chinese populations in Formosa 
and Hong Kong, and very important Chinese minorities in all southeast Asian 
countries, which are very important political elements of those countries. 

Is that what you would do with it? Do you publish such a 
magazine? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir; we have published one as a development of 
a magazine which was published over the last 2 years in Hong Kong. 
We are building that up. 

Senator McCarran. Do you publish in Hong Kong? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct, sir. 

I have here a copy of the Independence Day issue of it, a special 
issue which they put out, and that is being distributed throughout 
southeast Asia. 

COST OF CHINESE MAGAZINE 


Chairman McKetiar. What does this magazine cost? 

Mr. Dunnina. I do not have that cost here, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. You cannot tell the cost of the magazine? 

Mr. Dunnina. Not of that particular one. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Why can you not tell the cost? Do you 
have just so much of the Government’s money that you do not keep 
track of the cost? 

Mr. Dunnina. We keep track of the total cost of the operations in 
China. This is a part of them. 

Mr. Barrett. We will have that at the office, and will be glad to 
supply it. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I weuld like to have it. If you do not keep 
the cost of a magazine published like this—— 


COST OF MAGAZINE AMERIKA 


Senator McCarran. What does it cost to put out the magazine 
Amerika? Do you have that? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, we have that here, sir. 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 
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Senator McCarran. What does it cost per issue to put it out? 
| think we have covered this ground. 

Mr. Dunnina. It is slightly over $50,000 per issue. 

Senator McCarran. What do you get out of it? 

Mr. Dunninc. What do we get back in return? 

Senator McCarran. Yes; as near as you can guess at it. 

Mr. Dunnina. | have the financial returns here. 

Senator McCarran. Never mind that. You can have Sobels look 
that up for you. 

Mr. Dunnina. I can submit that, if you like. 


RUSSIAN EDITING OF AMERIKA MAGAZINE 


Senator McCarran. Is it true or is it not true that the magazine 
Amerika is edited by the Russian authorities before it is permitted to 
vo into Russia to be distributed? 

Mr. Dunnina. It is seen by them. All material that is to go into 
it is reviewed by them. 

Senator McCarran. Is it edited or not? 

Mr. Dunnina. A very few cuts have been made over the long 
period of time. There have been no articles rejected or no major cuts 
in any article. 

Senator McCarran. Isn’t it true that nothing appears in that 
magazine excepting that which they approve? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir; it could not be distributed without their 
having O. K.’d the copy. At the same time, as has been explained 
before, they have attacked much of the material which they have 
allowed to go into it. That is, they have then turned around and 
attacked it, such as the cost of living article that Mr. Barrett described 

Senator McCarran. Do you mean that they editorially have 
passed the material which the "vy condemn? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. Many times. It is one of the curious 
things. The only way Ambassadors Harriman and Smith were able 
to negotiate the original agreements was to agree to pass the material 
through Russian censorship. Russian censorship has allowed to go 
through apparently anything, or virtually anything, that it could 
not prove was untrue. Accordingly, they let a lot of figures in this 
last issue go through, they let a lot of details go through on the Ameri- 
can workingman and how long he had to wor k to earn a pair of shoes, 
which, as you know, is less than one-tenth the length of time a Russian 
worker has to work to earn a pair of shoes. The ‘vy let it go through. 
Then when the article finally appeared and when there was some talk 
about the article around, they began to attack it in their press as 
untrue. That is one of the curious things about Russian conduct. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. Your Department submits such publica- 
tions to Russia before they are sent to Russia? 

Mr. Barrett. In that case we do, sir, because it is the only way 
the Ambassadors were able to negotiate an agreement to permit the 
magazine to be distributed in Russia. 

Senator McCarran. A little while ago I asked you for the cost of 
the Chinese magazine, and you have not been able to give it to me. 
| have it here. 
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Chinese language pocket quarterly magazine production of 40,000 
copies per quarter, $16,250 per issue, $65,000, plus shipment of 
Chinese language magazine quarterly at $300 per month, $1,200. 

That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct, sir, as the printing cost of the 
magazine that was projected, and it will be the approximate cost of the 
Yugoslav edition. 

Senator McCarran. I am not talking about the Yugoslav edition. 
I am talking about the Chinese magazine. Did you put out the 
magazine? 

Mr. Dunninc. We have not put out the magazine projected there. 
We have put out a Yugoslav magazine like that. 

Senator McCarran. What became of the Chinese magazine? 

Mr. Dunnina. We are doing a similar type of magazine in Hong 
Kong, which I have just described. 

Senator McCarran. How much does that cost? 

Mr. Dunnina. I will get you the exact figures on that. 

Senator McCarran. Is that the one that cost $65,000? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Who is going to get that for us? 

Mr. Dunnina. I will see that it is submitted. 

Mr. Barretr. We will get it for you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Cost oF CHINESE-LANGUAGE MaGazINE AMERICA Topay 


The magazine America Today, published in Hong Kong as a regional Chinese- 
language magazine for distribution in Hong Kong itself, Formosa, and to the 
Chinese-speaking populations in Malaya, the Philippines, Indonesia, Indochina 
and Thailand, normally costs slightly over 3 cents per copy. One hundred 
thousand copies of each issue are printed, in 32 pages with a two-color cover. 

The copy presented to the committee was a special Independence Day issue, 
containing the Declaration of Independence, Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty 
or give me death” speech, full-color: pictures of great American leadeis and 
other historic material on the American tradition of freedom. In 32 pages, 
with 6 colored full-page photos and 4-color printing throughout, it cost 14 cents 
per copy. 


JUSTIFICATION OF CHINESE MAGAZINE 


Chairman McKettiar. Do you get any returns at all? 

Senator McCarran. Are you justifying the money on the Chinese 
magazine to put out a magazine in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Dunninc. We have made it clear on the record— 

Senator McCarran. You have not made it clear on the record at 
all. Please be frank with us. I am asking you the question: Are 
you justifying the publication of a magazine for Yugoslavia on the 
basis of the cost of the Chinese magazine? You are the Chief of 
this Division, and surely somewhere along the line you ought to have 
some contact with it. 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes, sir. I am being careful to explain that since 
that document was written, the target of that particular magazine 
has been changed from China. 

Chairman McKe tar. That does not explain anything. What do 
you mean by that? 
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Mr. Dunnina. I mean instead of —— 

Chairman McKe iar. Senator McCarran asked you a question 
that is susceptible of the answer “Yes” or ““No.’’ Why in the world 
can you not answer “Yes” or ““No’’? Give us the facts. I appeal 
to you, as a member of our Government, to give us the facts about 
it. Tell us just exactly what happened. Do not tell us “It may or 
it may not,’”’ or ‘Well, under certain circumstances,’ and all that 
sort of thing. That does not give us any information at all. 

Senator McCarran. Where is Mr. Humelsine? 

Mr. Witper. He stepped out for a minute, Mr. Chairman. He 
had an appointment with Senator McMahon, but he will be right 
back, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I am going to tell you something. We started 
with this division about 11 o’clock, and up to date I do not have a 
thing that will justify $1 of appropriation. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am going to fight any appropriation for this outfit unless 
you clear it up and tell us the facts. 1 am not going to fool with this 
thing any longer. I am just getting sick and tired of it. If vou go 
along with me » and give me the fac ts, it does not take long to get over 
the field. When you do not, it is going to take a long time. 

I want to know if you are justifying the issuance of a pocket quar- 
terly magazine in Yugoslavia on the basis of the cost of the Chinese 
magazine? 

Chairman McKetiar. You can say “Yes”’ or “No.” 

Mr. Dunnina. I think the answer to that would be “No,”’ sir. 


PRANSFER OF APPROPRIATION FOR CHINESE MAGAZINE TO YUGOSLAVIAN 
MAGAZINE 


Senator McCarran. Why do you bring the Yugoslavian magazine 
in, then, when I speak to you about the Chinese language pocket 
quarterly magazine? 

Mr. Dunnina. Because I wanted to have the record absolutely 
clear for the future, sir. Opportunities arise in this program to ma ke 
an important new project in an important area. Yugoslavia is one 
of them. We have been attempting for the last year to introduce an 
America type magazine into Yugoslavia, which, of course, is a critical 
area. At the time that the plan * was made for this budget, we had not 
had their permission yet. Since that time, and before the House 
hearings, we did make arrangements for the distribution of an edition 
in Yugoslavia. 

It was decided that since it was possible to maintain a small magazine 
in Hong Kong for the Chinese audience, that this was an opportunity 
that should be taken advantage of. 

As I explained to the House, we proposed to put out that magazine 
as described, but for Yugoslavia rather than China. 

Senator McCarran. Then you are going to abandon the idea of 
putting it out in China? 

Mr. Dunnina. We are going to abandon the idea of putting out a 
magazine like that in China. 

Senator McCarran. Then this $65,000 that I find here has been 
spent? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir; this is projected for the coming year. 
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Senator McCarran. It has not been spent? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And it is not going to be spent, is that it? 

Mr. Dunnina. We propose to spend that same amount of mone, 
for the Yugoslav edition. In other words, this budget would }b, 
carried out as proposed here, with the exception that instead of « 
Chinese magazine, it would be a Yugoslav magazine. 

Chairman McKe tar. In other words, you get it under the guise 
of the Chinese language pocket quarterly magazine, but you are going 
to put it out in Yugoslavia. I do not know what you mean. | 
cannot tell what you mean, from your answer. 

Is that not perfectly plain? Here you are putting out a Chines 
language pocket quarterly magazine. 

Senator McCarran. He says he is not going to put it out. 

Chairman McKetiar. Now you say you are not going to put it ou! 

Mr. Dunnine. We are putting out such a magazine. We ar 
changing the target. We are in effect requesting your permission 
to alter this one proposal to the extent of changing its place of dis- 
tribution. 

Chairman McKetiar. Did you do that voluntarily, or why did 
you do it? What caused you to change it? 

Mr. Dunnina. Because it was decided, at the urging of the Em- 
bassy in Belgrade, and by the combined judgment of people in the 
USILE program, that this was a saminalaihy valuable opportunity to 
take advantage of, this putting out of the Yugoslav magazine. 

Chairman McKetuar. It is referred to as the Chinese languag: 
magazine. 

Mr. Dunnina. The decision was taken after the plan was prepared 
It is the same proposal with a changed target. 

Senator McCarran. It would have been a very simple matter to 
say, “We first planned to put out a Chinese magazine. It would have 
cost us about $65,000. Now we have come to the conclusion that it 
would be more advantageous to put out a similar magazine in Yugo- 
slavia at a cost of about the same amount, and we want the Congress 
to know it.” 

Mr. DunninG. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That would have been a very simple thing 
to say. It has taken nearly three-quarters of an hour to get it. 

Chairman McKetiar. And you have not said it yet. 

Mr. Dunnrina. I am sorry, sir. 


NUMBER OF MAGAZINES ISSUED 


Chairman McKe.iar. How many of these magazines are you no\ 
putting out? 

Mr. Dunnina. We are preparing the first issue of the Yugoslay 
edition, we are putting out the Russian ones. There are also maga- 
zines being produced in the field, of a somewhat similar type, in south 
Asia. 

Chairman McKe tar. South Asia covers a multitude of countries 
You have accounted for two. South Asia is three. What countries 
do you put out those magazines in, and where do you put them out: 
Do you put them out down here on the Potomac River, just dump 
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them in the river and hope they will float there, or what do you do 
with them? 

Mr. Dunnina. The last ones which I described are edited and 
actually printed in the field offices. 

Chairman McKetuar. Where, in the field? In Russia? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Are there any of them printed in Russia? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. None of them are printed in Russia? 

Mr. Dunnina. One is printed in Manila in our regional production 
center there. It has been printed in an edition for the Philippines. 
That edition has already started. It is being produced in editions for 
Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, and Burma. 

Chairman McKe.iar: You are putting out, then, five or six into 
Asia? 

Mr. Dunnina. This is a single magazine with several different 
language editions and slight variations in the contents. 

Chairman McKe.uar. To eight countries. Is that all you are 
putting out? 

Mr. Dunnina. In south Asia, to which I referred, we have put out 
the first issue of a magazine in Pakistan, in Karachi. 

Chairman McKe.uar. That is nine. Where else? 

Mr. Dunnina. Other issues are about to be put out in New Delhi, 
India, and in Ceylon. I have here copies of the Far East and south 
Asia editions. 

Chairman McKetuar. And they cost $65,000? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. That is not under this program, that is, 
not this project. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. Where do you get the money for these? 

Mr. Dunnina. That is part of the publications project in this 
budget. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Where is that publications project? Do 
you have it concealed somewhere? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Chairman McKer.tiar. Why can you not give it to us in plain, 
everyday English? 

Mr. Dunnina. Page 539, sir, of the budget, item 2 (c), just below 
the middle of the page, ‘South Asia regional magazine,”’ full produe- 
tion costs of 300,000 copies per month at 10 cents per copy, $360,000. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. You have $210,000 here. 

Mr. Dunnina. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Hutren. Those are pamphlets. 


QUESTION OF MONEY SPENT ON MAGAZINES 


Chairman McKeuiar. I was talking about all of them. How 
much money are you spending on magazines? You are head of the 
magazine department. Surely you can tell us how much money 
you are spending. 

Mr. Dunnina. The items are under the publications program here, 
sir. Would you like me to go through them one by one, or over all? 
All the items are specified as to what they are. 

Chairman McKetuar. I am sorry you gentlemen did not hear 
General Feringa this morning in another subcommittee. He 
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knew answers to everything. But these gentlemen do not seem to 
know anything in the world about these things. 

Senator McCarran. Let me go back to this Chinese proposition. 

Did you justify that Chinese magazine last year for the current 
vear budget? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It was not mentioned at all, was it? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Or the Yugoslav? 

Mr. Dunning. I am sorry. You are referring to the one which 
is in here which we propose to change to Yugoslavia? 

Senator McCarran. I am talking about the Chinese magazine that 
you and I| have been talking about for half an hour. Did you justify 
that for your current budget? ? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You did not? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You are sure about that? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You are sure? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiitzer. It was presented to the House committee, Mr. 
Chairman, as included in this estimate on page 539. 

Senator McCarran. For 1952? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It is here now? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Here is what you are going to do: Production 
cost—$65,000; shipping charges, $1,200; translation charges, $8,000; 
paper stock, $12,000— $86,200. That is what that magazine is going 
to cost. 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir 

Chairman McKetiar. How many copies will that include? 

Mr. Hutren. Forty thousand copies per quarter. 

Mr. Dunnina. One hundred and sixty thousand copies for the 
vear. 

Senator McCarran. From your statement—and see if I am right 
on this, please—and your answers given here, | unde rstand the 
Yugoslav magazine is going to cost just about the same? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You are going to transfer everything out of 
the Chinese magazine to Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is the proposal, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Did you talk with the budget about it? 
You know we have a budget? 

Mr. Dunninac. The Bureau of the Budget? 

Chairman McKetiar. Yes. Did vou talk it over with the budget 
before you came down here? 

Mr. Wiper. We did. 

Chairman McKe tar. I am astounded at the display of ignorance 
that has come before this committee. I have never seen anything 
like it. I have been here for 40 years, and I want to say I have never 
seen such ignorance of any witnesses in all these hearings I have held. 
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This gentleman here is a man of knowledge, but he cuts around 
with so many big words that you cannot understand a word he is 
talking about. 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe.iar. That is my estimate of what you have said 
here. Ihave not been able to find out anything. 1 do not think any 
one of you knows any fact about it. I do not think you know a thing 
in the world about what vou are doing. You are playing haphazard 
with the American people’s money, and it is perfectly outrageous. 

| want that to go on the record, too. 

Senator McCarran. I want to say to vou that I think probably 
the gentlemen may not have appeared before the committees before, 
I do not know. 

Chairman McKerviar. I hope they have not. 

Senator McCarran. I am trying to find every excuse in the world. 

| sent for you, Mr. Humelsine, because I regard you as the head of 
the State Department people appearing before this committee. I do 
not want to be captious with any witness. 

Chairman McKeuuar. | hate to be, too. 

Senator McCarran. We have been here for an hour or more, and 
there has been nothing given here to justify anything, and we are 
wasting our time. 

| suggest that someone be brought here to explain these items, 
because they are not clear to me. I am ready to vote against every 
dollar in here right now, and I do not think that is fair. 

That is all 1 have to say about it. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Could you not find somebody in the Depart- 
ment who knows something about it? 

Senator McCarran. I have tried to break it down as best I could 
all dav, but it has just been this way all day long. 

[ take it he is not accustomed to appearing and explaining the 
items over which he has control. That is the only excuse I can offer. 

Mr. Barrett. Senators, I certainly appreciate your attitude on 
this, and I understand it. 

| would like to say that Mr. John Dunning is an experienced man 
in the publications field, but is a new man, as you have adduced, as 
a witness. He has worked this budget out in considerable detail; 1 
am sure he knows it. Let me say further, on the Chinese and Yugo- 
slavia publications, the Chinese one was projected at some $86,000 a 
year as a publication to China. It was after that that the opportunity 
opened up to distribute one in the Communist territory of Yugo- 
slavia—that the Ambassador, George Allen, and the European desks, 
have highly and strongly recomme ‘nded—a public ation direc ‘tly to the 
Yugoslav people along the same lines as the Chinese magazine. 

Accordingly, we recommended and have proposed that that maga- 
zine be published and directed to the Yugoslav people, since we can 
still continue a very small magazine already being published in 
Hong Kong to reach such of the C hinese as we originally contemplated 
reac hing with this more elaborate magazine. 

Chairman McKetiar. Have you quit publishing the Chinese 
magazine? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman McKet.ar. Is this the only one you sent? 
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Mr. Barrett. This is one of the locally produced magazines. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Have you a copy of the Chinese magazine” 
I saw one in the Chinese language. 

Mr. Dunnina. That is one right there, sir 

Chairman McKetiar. Have you quit publishing that? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir; we have not. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Where are you distributing that? 

Mr. Dunnina. In Hong Kong, as a monthly magazine. 

Chairman McKetiar. Who publishes it? 

Mr. Dunnine@. It is published by the chief of our Information and 
Education Operations in Hong Kong. 

Chairman McKeE.iar. What is the name? Who publishes the 
magazine? With whom do you deal? 

Mr. Dunninea. I believe it is Paul Frillman. 

Mr. Barrett. The public affairs officer in Hong Kong. 

Chairman McKetiar. And it costs $786,000? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. How much does it cost? 

Mr. Barretr. We will supply that information for the record. 

Chairman McKeuiar. What salary did you tell me you got, the 
other day; $15,000? 

Mr. Barretr. $15,000 a year. 

Chairman McKe .ar. Is it possible that you get $15,000 a year 
and do not know any more about the business than you have exhibited 
here? Is it possible? I am ashamed of America if it is so, just as 
ashamed as I was proud of a trial that took place in New York City 
not long ago, where Americanism was held up for the world to see. 

Mr. Barrerr. Senator McKellar, I was proud of that trial, too. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I am glad to hear you are, because I do not 
know what you gentlemen have been doing. You must have been 
doing something else. Do you go to dancing parties, or what do you 
really do? What do you do instead of work? You gentlemen are not 
working at this. Your ignorance is appalling, and it has appalled me, 
and I am ashamed to think that anyone who works for the Govern- 
ment like you has so little interest in his job. I am ashamed to 
think about it. 

You are an educated man. Mr. Humelsine is the only one who has 
given us any intelligence at all about the matter, or any information. 

Mr. Humetsing. Mr. Chairman, would you accord us the privilege 
of coming back on this item and reconsidering it, and moving on to 
“Motion pictures’? 

Senator McCarran. Certainly. 

Mr. Humensine. I do not think Mr. Dunning quite understands 
that you all need this information to support our request on the floor; 
and I think the purpose would be much better served if we could move 
on to “Motion pictures,’ and then come back, and give us another 
opportunity. 

Senator McCarran. Surely. 

Chairman McKetuar. Do the witnesses on motion pictures know 
any more about the motion pictures than vou do about this matter? 

Mr. Humetstne. I am sure Mr. Edwards does. 

Senator McCarran. Before Mr. Dunning leaves, I want to ask 
one question: 
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Does the abandonment of this magazine for Nationalist China mean 
that we have given up trying to retain the friendship of the Chinese 
in Nationalist China? 

Mr. Barrer. By no means, sir. We have very substantial opera- 
tions going in Formosa now, and we propose to continue that, Senator. 

Chairman McKevvar. You are not going to continue it with my 
consent. I will be perfectly frank with you. I am going to oppose your 
continuing any such work as you have said you are now doing here, 
as you have described it—that is, with the exception of Mr. Humelsine 
who is the only one who has given us any information. I am a very 
frank man, and I do not mind saying exactly what I think, and 1 am 
saving it now. 

Mr. Barrerr. | appreciate your frankness, sir. I am sorry you 
were not here for the radio presentation this morning. 

Chairman McKe.iar. I was at another meeting this morning, and 
| think that is the only time I missed. 

Senator McCarran tells me you have not given him any information 
this morning. 

Senator McCarran. Anyway, we will go into ‘“‘International motion 
pictures” now. 

| understand you will come back. 


INTERNATIONAL Morion Picrurgs 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT T. EDWARDS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. You are asking, Mr. Edwards, for a total of 
$13,074,035. That is an increase of $1,271,035. 

| am going into these items about as carefully as we tried to go into 
some of the others. 

“Personal services, full-time, permanent, Department, Washing- 
ton,”’ on page 558 of the justification. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. In 1951, you had in Washington 121 personnel, 
and it cost $539,120. You are asking, for 1952, 121 for Washington 
n personnel, $543,485, an increase of $4,365. That increase comes 
about, does it, by reason of the in-grade promotions, and the like? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. In the field, in New York, you had in 1951, 
73 in personnel, costing $709,832. You are asking, in 1952, for 173, 
with an amount of $716,462, or an increase of $6,630. That comes 
about by reason of the same thing? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senaten McCarran. Do you have a statement that you wish to 

‘to the committee, first of all, justifying the existence and con- 

t cinaeiie of International Motion Pictures Division, and then, again, 
ustifying the increase that you are requesting? 
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Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, the motion picture program for the 
coming year is substantially the same as the program for 1951, except 
that we are requesting funds to record our films in five additional! 
languages, which accounts for approximately $221,000 increase; which 
will make a total, incidentally, of 40 languages in which we will be 
operating. And also, to provide approximately 32,000 more exhibi- 
tion prints. This increase in prints will amount to approximately 
$1,227,000. 

In addition to these program changes, there are increases requested 
in personnel funds, but this is not for an increase in the personne! 
ceiling, but rather, to pay for the lesser lapse which we will have this 
vear. Last year we allowed for about a 50-percent lapse. This year, 
of course, the personnel will be on for most of the fiscal year. 

The major program change this year is, first, our films are aimed 
at specific targets. Prior to this fiscal year, the funds were such that 
we could not ‘produc e pictures specifically aimed at target groups in 
target countries. That we are doing now, and expect to continue 
next year, if you approve the budget. 


“eé 


MEANING OF TERM “TARGET” 

Senator McCarran. You use the term “target.” What do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Epwarps. We use that in this way, Mr. Chairman: As you 
know, certain population groups have been established as being par- 
tic ularly important for us to reach with the story of America and 
with the story of the threat of communism. In some countries it 
will be a labor group. In other countries it may be an intellectual 
group. In other countries, it may be the educators. Those are 
what we call our target groups. 

We also have target countries that we are concentrating on. 

One other change I would like to mention is that this year for the 
first time, and we hope to continue next year, we are producing our 
films in the field. In the past, most of our films have been made in 
the United States. We have found that to reach the target groups 
we are aiming at, we have to produce films in scenes that they recog- 
nize as familiar, and we take advantage of the fact that they recognize 
these conditions. This enables us to get across to them the message 
that we want. 

In addition, there is one other change this year, and that is that 
now, for the first time, our films are playing in large numbers of motion 
picture theaters abroad. This activity alone will enable us to reach 
approximately 200 million more people in the coming year. 

Senator McCarran. Where are they being shown in motion-picture 
theaters abroad? 

Mr. Epwarps. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that in some of my dis- 
cussion, I will have to refer to confidential material. I want to be 
very frank with the committee and answer everything, without 
specifically going off the record 

Chairman McKp.iiar. Do you have contracts with these people? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Have you a copy of the contract? 

Mr. Epwarps. Our contract is with an American firm, which in 
turn subcontracts to a local company. 
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Chairman McKetuar. You have a staff that includes that immense 
number of people—— 

Mr. Epwarps. It is not immense, Senator. 

Chairman McKetuiar. You said 200 million. 

Mr. Epwarps. Two hundred million is the audience seeing the 
pictures. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Chairman McKeutiar. What is your staff that carries out that 
project? 

Mr. Epwarps. The entire staff authorized for the present year, in 
Washington and New York together, is 294 people. We are not asking 
for an increase for next year. 

Senator McCarran. Somewhere along the line—I do not want to 
break into your continuity——— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarran. | think maybe we will get along better if 
you go ahead with your explanation, and then come back, because we 
will come back to these items, item by item. 

The matter we are here discussing will be taken up again and dis- 
cussed again, because there are two sides to that question, and I 
want the matter to be very clear on the record as to just what you 
are doing. 

Mr. Epwarps. I want to have it clear on the record, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. If you wish to proceed in your own way and 
make your own justification, well and good. If not, we will break it 
down. 

Mr. Epwarps. Senator McCarran, I will do it any way you wish. 

Senator McCarran. You go ahead for a while and see how you get 
along. 

Mr. Epwarps. Do you want me to deal with object classes, or the 
program in general? 

Senator McCarran. Either way you want to testify is all right. 

Mr. Epwarps. If I can talk a little bit more about the program, I 
would appreciate it. 

The task of our film program is to fight communism. That is done 
in two ways: One is to expose the true aims and purposes of com- 
munism, and one is to show the positive alternatives to communism. 

The film program itself cannot do this all alone, but working with 
the other media it has made a very significant contribution to these 
ends, 

In exposing the true aims and purposes of communism, we are 
showing what communism means as a way of life, and we present the 
facts of Communist aggression in North Korea and elsewhere. 

The Division has in preparation a series of films designed to reveal 
communism as a deadly menace to the way of life of ordinar v decent 
people, as the destroyer of religion, of family, of national liberty, and 
personal security. 

[ could, if you would allow me later, Mr. Chairman, go into this in 
considerable length and tell you in de tail about the pictures we are 
making. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I want to know where they are being 
made and the subject matter of the pictures. 
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Mr. Epwarps. That I would be very happy to do. We can do i: 
under the object class when we come to it, or now. 

Senator McCarran. You go ahead now the way you are, and we w|| 
get to it later. 

Mr. Epwarps. I am prepared to discuss these pictures that we are 
making that are fighting communism. 

Senator McCarran. Who prepares the script for one of these 
pictures? 

Mr. Epwarps. As you know from previous hearings, all of ow: 
films are made under contracts with private American producing 
companies. The scripts are prepared by their script writers. The) 
are very carefully reviewed by the members of the Motion Picture 
Division and by the members of our political desks. 

Chairman McKewtar. Are they also reviewed by the Russia: 
Government, like these other gentlemen testified? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; our films are not shown in Russia. 

Chairman McKe tar. Are they submitted to the Russian represent- 
atives here before they are sent out? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Epwarps. I am positive. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I am glad to hear it. 

Senator McCarran. Now, to verify the thing, they are really no: 
shown in Russia? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Nor in the satellite countries? 

Mr. Epwarps. The distribution in the satellite countries, as | 
said in the opening, today, is very, very limited. It is beginning to 
be fairly substantial in Yugoslavia. It was fairly active in Poland 
and Hungary. 

Senator McCarran. They are shown in picture houses in the 
democratic countries? 

Mr. Epwarps. In the free world; yes, sir. 

In addition to the motion-picture houses, of course, we have ou: 
own distribution through our own mobile units. I had something 
here I thought would interest you, Senator. I will not take up your 
time with it, but I will leave it with you. 


QUESTION OF PROPAGANDIZING POPULATIONS SUSTAINED ECONOMICALL) 
BY OUR GOVERNMENT 


Senator McCarran. Again, I come back to the question I pro- 
pounded to Mr. Barrett, I think, this morning, and that is: Do we 
have to continue to publish pamphlets and put out propaganda, by 
way of motion pictures and other publications, in the countries tha 
we are sustaining economically, and that are the free countries of 
today? Must we continue with that? 

Mr. Epwarps. We certainly must continue as long as there ar 
Communist groups that are fighting our way of life, sir, and that 
are trying to get the peoples of these countries to agree with them 
rather than to agree with us. 

Chairman McKeuiar. So you are undertaking, in France anc 
England and Germany, and in Italy, to publish these pictures for th: 
purpose of turning those peoples against communism? 
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Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; and on our side. 

Chairman McKe tuar. And on our side? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Here are some of the pictures of the audiences. 

Senator McCarran. That includes Sweden, Denmark, and Be lgium; 
am I right in that? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. It was contemplated putting out another 
language into Sweden? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT FOR, AND ACCURACY OF, PICTURES 


Chairman McKeutuiar. Who pays for getting these pictures, and 
how do you know they are accurate? 

Mr. Epwarps. The films are produced with appropriated funds, 
of course. We record them in forty-odd languages. They are dis- 
tributed through our information centers abroad. You mean these 
photographs? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. These photographs are made by our -public-affairs 
officers and film officers when they go to the screenings. Of course, 
they attend as many as they can. 

Chairman McKetiar. You mean the people that you contribute 
with to make these pictures? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. You take these pictures from them? 
Where did you get these pictures? 

Mr. Epwarps. We got them from the field. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I know. That “field” is a large place. 
I want to know where you got them. Where did they come from? 

Mr. Epwarps. These pictures came from the countries that are 
written on the back of each picture. 

Chairman McKeuiar. This came from India? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. The film officer who has charge of the 
motion-picture program in India visits these showings from time to 
time, and he has a camera, and a flashlight, and takes some of these 
pictures. ‘That is how we got these particular still pictures. 

There are also some pictures there of our mobile units which carry 
this equipment around. Many areas of the world do not have elec- 
tricity, so we have this small generator, which makes the current to 
show the motion pictures. 


AUTHENTICITY OF PICTURES 


Chairman McKe iar. Have you any representative over there? 
There is no reason in the world why you cannot send representatives 
to England, France, and all the other countries where these pictures 
are taken, who can testify that these pictures were taken in the course 
of your motion-picture program. 

Mr. Edwards. It never occurred to me that would be necessary. 
| have been to many of these shows, myself. 

Chairman McKeutar. Which one of these? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not actually those. 
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Chairman McKe.uar. If you wanted to use pictures, why did you 
not take them there? Why did you not have them taken there? 
You had a man with you to take them. I know you had a staff, 
Everybody knows that every man in the Government has a staff now. 

Mr. Epwarps. These pictures are all made by employees of the 
embassies. These are film officers that are attached to each of our 
embassies, and they have the responsibility for the motion-picture 
program. From time to time they photograph the audiences that 
are seeing these pictures. I brought them along, sir, because I know 
how interested you are in evidence that people actually see our films. 
These are typical of literally thousands and thousands of audiences, 

Chairman McKettar. I have been a trial lawyer in my life, 
[ would no more think of introducing this without introducing a 
man to testify that he was there or saw it or knew that they were there. 
That is not evidence in law. 

Mr. Epwarps. We can bring the people here who took the pictures 
if the committee wishes. 

Last year, Senator McKellar, we put on over 300,000 showings 
of motion pictures. Each show lasted 1 hour, at least. And these 
pictures showed not only the threat of Communist aggression, but 
also the American way of life. 

Senator McCarran. Are these audiences paid audiences? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; they are not. 

Senator McCarran. They are all free? 

Mr. Epwarps. These are free audiences. Many of them are in 
labor halls, youth groups, schools, union meetings. At many of 
the showings we have discussions afterward, and the audience asks 
questions about the United States, and the film officers answer the 
questions. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Why did you not get some of those to come 
up here who have seen this, who have heard the people? If you say 
you have gotten the pictures from them, why did you not bring them 
up here and let them testify? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would be delighted to, sir, if you ask. These men 
are now in the field. 

Chairman McKetiar. Where are they now? There are plenty of 
people that have come in from the field from your Department. 

Mr. Epwarps. I have some people working now in the Division 
that have been film officers in the past, but not at the time those par- 
ticular pictures were taken. 

Mr. Barretr. We would be glad to have them come up with com- 
parable pictures. 

Chairman McKetiar. I would like to have some comparable 
evidence. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would bring them from the field if the committee 
asks to have them brought. 

Senator McCarran. Let me ask you, where is the site of that scene, 
if you know. 

Mr. Epwarps. Kenya, Nairobi. 

I have been very anxious to show you some of these moving pictures. 
You were very interested last year at our hearings, and I w vould love 
to show you some of the new ones. I think the “best evidence is the 
pictures themselves. Of course, the committee is so busy you do not 
have time to see them now. 
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Chairman McKetuar. You do not have to charge any derelictions 
to this committee. This is one of the busiest and best committees 
that I ever knew. Do not be putting your own misfortunes on this 
committee. 

Mr. Epwarps. Iam not. I wish you could take a half holiday and 
take in a picture with me, sometime. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Do you want to take a half holiday, or will 
you bring them here? 

’ Mr. Epwarps. I will bring them here. I showed some last year in 
the hall, and I have some new ones I would like to show you. 


SCRIPT FOR PICTURES 


Senator McCarran. I am going back now to the writing of the 
script. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Who prepares the Script? ? The script, as you 
have testified, is prepared by the companies’ own script writers 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is, the contracting companies? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. This form of contract is a stereotyped form? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have a standard form; yes. A few clauses are 
varied, depending upon the picture. I would be very happy to give 
you a copy of it. 

Senator McCarran. It provides that they prepare the picture, 
write the script, and show it; is that right, or do you show it? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; we show it. They do not show it. 

Senator McCarran. You testified, as I recall, that the pictures 
are being shown in European playhouses. 

Mr. Epwarps. There are two types of pictures that are shown in 
theaters. One type is a newsreel type of film, and that is distributed 
under a separate contract with an American distributor. The pro- 
duction is one contract. The distribution is a separate contract. 
The producing companies are not always also distributing companies, 
Mr. Chairman. So that is why it is not part of the producing contract. 

Senator McCarran. Let us take an illustration. You enter into 
a contract with a producing company. They prepare the script and 
produce the film? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do they show the film, also, in Europe? 

Mr. Epwarps. Some of the same companies that make news-reel- 
type films also are distributors. 

Senator McCarran. How about the other type of films? 

Mr. Epwarps. Other types of films, in the majority of cases, are 
produced by a company, we take the films, and frequently arrange 
loc ‘al distribution coatracts that may only cover a small area rather 
than the entire world. But the news-reel-type film will cover fairly 
large regions of the world. 

| do not want to make this complicated, but it is not a question 
that can be answered in one word. 

Senator McCarran. It is complicated anyway, but we will try to 
sunplify it as much as we can. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 


80518—51—pt. 2 45 
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Senator McCarran. With what concerns, will you tell the com- 
mittee, have you these contracts, if you please? 

Mr. Epwarps. The production contracts? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir; of every kind. Take your news- 
reel production contracts and your others. 

Mr. Epwarps. The whole list is about 70 different companies ani 
individuals. 

Senator McCarran. All American companies? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. Will you name them? 

Mr. Epwarps. May I supply them for the record? I do not 
believe I have the entire list. 

Chairman McKetuar. If you have part of it, let us hear some of 
them. 

CONCERNS HAVING CONTRACTS TO PRODUCE FILMS 


Mr. Epwarps. I could give you the major ones, or the most 
important ones. 

Twentieth Century Fox, RKO Pictures, Universal Pictures, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, March of Time, Louis de Rochemont-Reader’s 
Digest, Caravel Pictures, Cascade Pictures, Pathescope Pictures, 
Warner-Pathe, Warner Brothers, the International Film Foundation, 
Affiliated Pictures, Princeton Film Center, Bay State Motion Picture 
Co., Jam Handy Pictures, Roland Reed Productions, Wilding Pic- 
tures. The whole list was furnished to the House, Mr. Chairman, 
and is in the House hearings. 

Senator McCarran. As to those companies that produce news-reel 
pictures, what form of contract do you have with them? 

Mr. Epwarps. The news-reel companies, of which there are five, 
and only five, are these: 

Paramount Pictures, Twentieth Century Fox, Universal, Warner- 
Pathe, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer—News of the Day, it is called. 


TERMS OF CONTRACTS 


Senator McCarran. What are the terms and conditions of one 
of those contracts? 

Mr. Epwarps. Broadly speaking, the terms specify this: that the 
company prepare an outline of the proposed film which, of course, 
is subject to our review. It also specifies that on the basis of that 
outline, as criticized and changed by us, a technical shooting script 
will be prepared. That shooting script is also reviewed by our staff. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by another shooting script? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is a document which specifies the camera 
angles, the action desired on the screen, and is broken down accord- 
ing to major sequences. Each picture will have a sequence which 
may run for a stated period of time. <A certain amount of the narra- 
tion is also indicated in the shooting script. But after the picture 
is finished, an actual narration—what the{voice says on the sound 
track—is written, which is also reviewed by us. 


REVIEW OF FILMS PRODUCED 


Chairman McKeutiar. You say reviewed by us. Who is the 
reviewer? 
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Mr. Epwarps. It is reviewed, Senator McKellar, by at least 5 to 
10 people in my division. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Give the names. 

Mr. Epwarps. It will be reviewed by myself, of course, by the 
associate chief, Grant Leenhouts, by James Faichney, who is head of 
our production branch in New York, by Charles Mertz, Jay Dresser, 
James Barry, Joe Ravotto, Jack Evans, and from time to time other 
staff members will also participate. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Have you ever changed any of the pictures 
at this trial? 

Mr. Epwarps. After the picture is finished? 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, from time to time after a picture is finished, 
we find that there may be a little tightening up needed and so there 
may be a certain amount of editing but that is inevitable in the 
course of making the product. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. Who does that? 

Mr. Epwarps. Sometimes if that is a minor change, it is done by 
our own staff. If it is a fairly time-consuming change, it will be done 
under a subcontract. It does not happen in the majority of cases. 

Chairman McKe.uar. In the vast majority of cases you take 
what the producers put out? i 

Mr. Epwarps. We take what we have approved, sir. The process, 
if I may explain it to you, is something like this. After there has been 
agreement on the script, then the camera crews employed by our pro- 
ducer go to location and photograph this material. All the material 
they photograph is sent back to their home offices. When it is devel- 
oped and a print made of it, the producer himself, who holds the con- 
tract and our people, look at all of that material as it comes from their 
location crews. 

At that time we may very well give instructions to the producer who 
in turn relays them to his field crews that next day’s shooting should 
make certain changes in an actual scene. 

Chairman McKe.uar. But those rarely occur? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, those changes occur from time to time. All that 
material, then, when that picture is finished is assembled according to 
this script outline and we look at it with the producer. It is what we 
call, Senator McKellar, a rough editing. It is not the final form. 


PERSONNEL 


Chairman McKeruiar. How many are on your staff? 

Mr. Epwarps. On the entire staff? | 

Chairman McKu iar. No, your staff. 

Mr. Epwarps. The Motion Picture Division itself has 294 people, 
sir. My own staff, my immediate staff, is quite a small one here in 
Washington. I have eight people in my office. You see, ours is a 
divided operation. The major portion of the staff isin New York City. 

Chairman McKetiar. You contract it out. That is practically 
what you do. That is the gist of what you do? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

nn McKetiar. You make a contract and tell them to go 
ahead, 
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Mr. Epwarps. And we watch them very carefully. We review 
all of the writing they do. We review all of the material that the 
cameras shoot, and when it is assembled we review it very carefully. 
So we are on top of it all the time. 

Frequently we have men who go to location, Senator McKellar, 
to watch actual production. 

Senator McCarran. You are asking for 1952, $13,074,000, is that 
right, Mr. Edwards? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Of that amount of money, how much goes 
to contractors for the production of these films? 

Mr. Epwarps. For the production of films under contract? 


AMOUNT FOR CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Senator McCarran. Am I right in saying from your justification 
the contractual services is $9,846,940? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is for all contractual services, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It says “Other contractual services.” 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. You asked for the contractual services 
for original production. 

Senator McCarran. What does it mean by “other” in that respect? 

That is page 559. 

Mr. Barrett. That is the 07 classification that is standard for 
these matters. 

Senator McCarran. It says, ‘other contractual services.” What 
is meant by that? 

Mr. Wiuser. That is in a way a misnomer. That covers all mis- 
cellaneous contractual services. It merely is the title given to that 
class under Bureau of the Budget and Treasury regulations, 

Mr. Epwarovs. It could be just contractual services. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Why did you put “other” in there? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would have to refer that question to the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. Hutten. Communication services normally are contractual 
services, as are rents and utility services, Mr. Chairman. Some- 
times printing and reproduction is a contractual service. Then the 
07 item is a listing of all of the other contractual services. That is the 
way the Bureau of the Budget breaks down its so-called objects of 
expenditures. 

Senator McCarran. Are rents and utilities contractual services? 

Mr. Epwarps. They could be; yes, sir. Printing could also be 
under contract; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Anyway, other contractual services must 
embrace the contracts; to which you have been referring. 

Mr. Epwarps. It does, sir. It embraces the contracts for original 
production. It embraces some of the contracts for the recording of 
our foreign language version and all of our printing. 

Senator McCarran. So out of the $13,000,000, that you are asking, 
you will pay out to private concerns, that is, moving picture concerns 
in various degrees of services, $9,000,000, or nearly $10,000,000. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. I might also say that all of 09 equipment, 
$747,650 is paid out to private concerns because we buy our equipment 
from them. 
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Senator McCarran. Do you own the equipment? 

Mr. Epwarps. After we buy it, we own it. 

Senator McCarran. What equipment do you have? 

Mr. Epwarps. Motion picture projectors, mobile units, replace- 
ment parts for the equipment, lamps, screens, all such supplies. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have studios of your own? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir, we do not. We hire the studios. 


ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCING PICTURES 


Senator McCarran. Of that $9,856,000, how much is the actual 
cost of producing the pictures? 

Mr. Epwarps. Producing the films themselves? 

Senator McCarran. Whatever these other contractual services are 
of that $9,000,000, how much does it cost? 

Mr. Epwarps. Of the $9,000,000, $3,371,000 will be used for 
original production. 

Senator McCarran. Do I make my question clear? How much is 
the actual cost to the contractor for rendering this service? 

Mr. Epwarps. You mean what is his profit? 

Senator McCarran. I am getting at that next, yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. I see, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. It is rather important, too. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is certainly important, sir, but it would be very 
difficult for me to estimate exactly what their profit is. I know in 
general what the profit runs on our contracts. 


QUESTION OF ACTUAL PROFITS OF PRODUCERS OF FILM 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Edwards, do you mean to tell me that you 
would enter into contracts involving nearly $10,000,000 of the Gov- 
ernment’s money without knowing what the actual profits to the 
contractors were? 


Mr. Epwarps. May I answer this way. We know what they say 
the profit is, because we have that clearly specified. 

Senator McCarran. Have you not facilities to find out? 

Mr. Epwarps. From time to time we certainly check their books. 

Senator McCarran. You do check their books? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. From all that you should know? 

Mr. Epwarps. In all honesty, I would not want to say that when 
the contractor works out his costs and is allowed his percentage of 
profit, that he may make a little more than that. 

Senator McCarran. You mean to tell me their books are wrong? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You have every opportunity in the world to 
know what the cost is, or at least I would think so. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir, we certainly review their costs. 

Senator McCarran. You have been in this moving picture business 


how me 
Mr. Epwarps. I started in the picture work in about 1927. 
Senator McCarran. You have been in various phases of it, have 
you not? 


Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. From production on through. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Certainly in those years you know where to 
find the cost of producing a picture. 

Mr. Epwarps. I certainly consider that I know, and I have the 
greatest confidence in the men in New York who bear the direct 
responsibility for this, because they are men that have had long years of 
experience in studios. 

Senator McCarran. I am talking about your experience. You 
are the head of this concern. I am looking to your experience. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would estimate this, sir, if I may answer. You 
see, the making of a motion picture involves certain variables, such as 
the number of days you have a crew on location and the bad weather 
you may have. Do you see what I mean, Senator McCarran? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. If they get a break in the weather on one picture, 
they may make an extra $200. On the next picture they may bave an 
adverse break in the weather. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Chairman McKe.uar. You are not dealing with $200 in these items. 
You are dealing with millions. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right. This involves some 200 reels of 
films. This is a big program. 

Senator McCarran. You must know how long it takes to run a 
reel. There is certainly a log kept on the cost of that film. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir, there certainly is. 

Senator McCarran. Because Internal Revenue would demand it. 

Mr. Epwarps. Absolutely. 

Senator McCarran. And you must certainly demand it in all 
fairness. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What I am trying to get at, out of the 
$9,000,000 or nearly $10,000,000 that we may appropriate for this 
item, how much goes to profit to private concerns, and I certainly 
expect to get an answer. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would be very happy to tell you. May I answer 
first about the original production, which is the $3,330,000 figure? 

Chairman McKe.tiar. Why can you not answer it? 

Mr. Epwarns. There are different elements of profit. 

Chairman McKeruiar. You know what sort of profit these people 
make. Do they make $5,000,000, or $7,000,000 or $6,000,000? Do 
you have any idea what the profit is? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Please tell us. 

Mr. Epwarps. I have according to the type of operation. Some 
operations have larger profits than others. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is not what I want to know. You 
know what they make. 


ESTIMATED PROFIT 


Mr. Epwarps. I would say that the average profit for all of this 
was in the neighborhood of 5 percent. That is approximately. 
Senator McCarran. Five percent of what you pay them? 
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Mr. Epwarps. Five percent of the contract that they take, to 
either print a film or record a film or to produce a film. On some of 
those items which have a larger element of risk, the profit may rise 
to 7 or 10 percent. On the other items which involve a large volume, 
such as the printing of the film, where the laboratories print literally 
hundreds of millions of feet a year, the profit may go down to 2 per- 
cent of an individual item. That is why it is hard for me to answer 
categorically. A maximum of 10, and I would say the average was 
5 or 6, depending upon the commodity. 


PROCESS OF MAKING CONTRACTS 


Senator McCarran. You are the custodian here of a vast sum of 
money. You are the one who makes these contracts. Certainly 
we have a right to know what process is resorted to by you in the 
making of these contracts. What do you contemplate? Do you 
just promiscuously give out these contracts? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; absolutely not. 

Senator McCarran. If you do not, then bring it down on one film, 
one script, and you say we want to put out this story in script, you 
make the script and you produce and so on; what will be the profit 
to this outfit when they make it? 

Mr. Epwarps. The profit on the making of a picture would be a 
maximum of 10 percent. The way it is arrived at is in this way: 
The seript is finally agreed upon. ‘There are varying elements of 
cost in the script, depending upon travel to location, the number of 
people involved, the number of lights involved, and all these other 
factors. 

Senator McCarran. That is production? 

Mr. Epwarps. Those are production costs. Those production 
costs are itemized for us by the producer in detail. They may include 
as many as 30 or 40 or 50 items. 

{_ Senator McCarran. Do you make the contract on a cost plus 
proposition? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It is fixed? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right. 

Chairman McKetiar. You do not submit it to competitive bidding. 
If there are a number of companies you do not submit any of your 
contracts to competitive bid? 

Mr. Epwarps. We use many of the bid procedures and we fre- 
quently get estimates. 

Chairman McKeuuar. That is not answering my question. My 
dear sir 

Senator McCarran. I think the answer to that is “No.” 

Mr. Epwarps. The answer is “No,” but we use many of the bid 
procedures. 

Chairman McKetuiar. You do not do it. 

Mr. Epwarps. We do not put them out for bid, but we use many 
of the bid procedures. 

Chairman McKe.iar. What do you mean by bid procedures? 

Mr. Epwarps. By getting estimates from three or four comparable 
companies. 
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Chairman McKe.uar. Have you got any estimates for any con- 
tract that you can give us? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Chairman McKeuuar. You have estimates? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have a cabinet full of them. 

Chairman McKe.uuar. Let us have them. 

(The information was filed with the committee.) 


TOTAL FILM PRODUCED 


Senator McCarran. How many films did you put out last year? 

Mr. Epwarps. We now have in production, Mr. Chairman, a 
total of 72 subjects totaling 237 reels. 

Senator McCarran. You put out 237 reels? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have not completed them all, sir. They are 
in production. 

Senator McCarran. How many pictures did you put out last 

ear? 

4 Mr. Epwarps. 70 subjects, plus 72 more in production. 

Senator McCarran. 70 films? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Produced? 

Mr. Epwarps. Finished and in distribution. 

Senator McCarran. And 72 more in the course of production? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What did those 70 cost you in the way of 
contractual costs, that is, what did the contractors receive? 

Mr. Epwarps. That I will have to supply for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not have that detail here because some pictures 
are finished every week; sometimes three or four are finished in a 
week. But I could very quickly give you the exact cost of every- 
thing we have completed so far, and the exact cost of everything 
presently under contract. 

Chairman McKetuar. Do you realize that in 3 or 4 weeks it would 
be a great deal more than 70? 

Mr. Epwarps. I said some weeks they are finished that way. The 
chairman asked for the cost of the ones finished. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. 

Mr. Epwarps. Every week we put out two reels of a news reel or a 
special subject will come along that we will complete it in a week or two. 

Chairman McKetuar. You did not put out but 70 in the past year? 

Mr. Epwarps. 70 plus 72 more in production. 

Chairman McKettar. I am talking about putting out. You have 
done this thing for several years. 

Mr. Epwarps. I can give it to you very easily. I do not have it 
here. Would you like it for the record, the ones finished or the whole 
thing? 

Senator McCarran. I want those that are finished with what each 
picture cost. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator McCarran. And I want to know what the amount o! 
profit was in each picture to the contractor concerned. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Can you give me that? 
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Mr. Epwarps. I will do my best, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I do not want generalities. I do not want a 
guess of 10 percent or 5 percent. 

Mr. Epwarps. I will give you the terms of the contract, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. We want the contract. 

Mr. Epwarps. You want a copy of all of the 70 contracts? 

Chairman McKetuiar. No, that will not be necessary. I want 
two or three. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


International motion picture division—actual cost of production contracts 


























| 
g, | Total pro- ae 
Title Contractor Sub- | “duction Gross 
| jeets vt profit 
i | } cost 
es -—| —_—_|——|__— —}——— - 
President Auriol’s Visit to the United | Paramount News----...--.. 3 1 $3, 132. 00 $232. 00 
President Truman’s Korean Specch Warner News, Inc. _. ee, 1} 1,677.60 | 105. 75 
Prime Minister of Afghanistan’s Visit | Telenews Productions, Inc_-. 1 4, 571.45 399. 45 
to the United States. 
Visit of the President of Ecuador to the | Warner News, Inc-...--.---- 1 3, 340. 11 247.42 
United States, | 
President Truman’s State Emergency | Hearst Metrotone News 1 8, 591. 70 6A0. 90 
Speech. (MGM) News of the Day. 
One Year in Korea.................... Warner News, Inc 1 12, 376. 80 916. 80 
General Eisenhower.....-......-- .--| Hearst Metrotone News, Inc. .| 1 11, 986, 90 1, 332.30 
Regional Versions of Secretary Ache- iit tile dich Le ein on 4 8, 871. 20 682. 40 
son’s Repert on New Communist 
Threat to World Peace. 
Regional Versions of President Tru- | Warner News, Inc._......---- 7 13, 190. 46 | 977. 07 
man's San Francisco Speech. | 
President Truman’s UN speech-.--...-. Hearst Metrotone News, Inc-- 1 2, 497. 50 277. 50 
a ee beac Ghoncenéwewnscuneey 1 9, 634. 00 1, 070. 00 
President Truman’s address to Cen- | Warner News, Inc. _-_-.....--- 1 2, 409. 75 178. 50 
gress. 
Edith Sampson, UN Delegate-........-- nd as cain aantioneden 1 2, 635. 00 342. 55 
Easter tnt DUNOTIOE, 6005 coccsceccenesan Warner News, Inc..-......-.. 1 6, 256. 20 462. 68 
News Magazine No. 25................. Wes Be RSPR IR oc wcuecenn cu 1 3, 075. 00 267. 50 
News Magazine No. 26................- Warner News, Inc. -.-.-..... 2, 975. 00 220. 40 
News Magazine No. 27.......-.. aa ES a, BONO. 8... neon wceee 1 3, 210. 95 349. 02 
News Magazine Nos. 28, 29, 30, 31.....- RKO Pathe, Inc.............. 4 11, 907. 00 1, 012. 09 
News Magazine Nos. 32, 33, 34, 35, 36....| Sound Masters, Inc._.......-- 5 14, 883. 75 1, 295. 11 
Weekly issues of the Korean newsreel___| Universal Pictures Co., Inc 21 42, 448. 98 1, 768. 62 
Weekly issues of the Korean-Formosa | Hearst Metrotone News, Inc 26 | 65, 000. 00 2, 710. 50 
newsreel, 
Te ee Re ded oneal ienonbbe 82 | 234, 671.35 15, 469. 57 





Mr. Epwarps. Do you also want the cost of the ones presently in 
production? 

Senator McCarran. That is all I care about, because I will estimate 
the rest. I mean the ones produced. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. I wanted to be sure I understood you. 

Senator McCarran. The ones that were paid for and completed. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiizer. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that there are a 
number of those that are in production which have been set up on 
our books as obligations during last year. 

Senator McCarran. I realize that. That is not completed. What 
I want is a completed transaction where the producer has been paid 
off and you know the cost to the Government, and you ought to be 
able to give us a pretty fair answer to the profits. 

Mr. Epwarps. I am sure we can, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Sometimes it has been said that these 
contracts had to be carried out. Do you carry them out whether 
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they produce the picture or not? Suppose something happened that 
you did not have to produce the pictures; what happens to the 
contract? 

Mr. Wruser. The contract would be canceled unless they had 
produced the picture. 

Chairman McKe var. It does not cost the Government any more 
money? 

Mr. Witser. That is right. 

Chairman McKetzar. You bring us a contract, and we will see 
what it is. 

Mr. Wiiser. I will be glad to do that, sir. 


CANCELLATION CLAUSES IN CONTRACTS 


Mr. Epwarps. All the contracts have cancellation clauses, Senator, 

CuatRMAN McKetuuar. What are those cancellation clauses? 

Mr. Epwarps. Those are in the contracts. 

Chairman McKeuiar. You do not know what they provide? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes; indeed I do. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. Epwarps. It specifies that the Government can cancel the 
contract with one day’s notice to the contractor, and the contractor 
shall be entitled to recover his cost up to the time of that cancellation. 

Chairman McKetuar. I do not know what that means. 

Mr. Epwarps. It means that I can tell a contractor today that his 
contract is canceled, I have to tell him in writing, of course, and that 
as of the time that the contract is canceled his books are closed, and 
he can collect from the Government his expenses up to the date the 
contract was canceled. 

Chairman McKetuiar. You bring us a contract, and one that has 
been signed. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. He must have some way of estimating his 
cost up to that time. 

Mr. Epwarps. If we cancel the contract we would go over his ac- 
counts very, very carefully. 

Senator McCarran. May I go back to that again? I want to 
refresh my memory. Before you pay these contracts, do you check 
the books of the contracting concern for the purpose of estimating 
the profits? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. In every case? 

Mr. Epwarps. For the purpose of estimating the accuracy of the 
cost that he had given us. I believe I got off the subject there. 

After the script is agreed upon and he has furnished us with a cost 
breakdown of each one of these items, the travel and location and 
photography and lights and ever -ything, we put our cost accountants 
on that, men long experienced i in the field, and they go over figures 
and make the product x prove it. He may say “I need. eight lights j in 
this scene’ and we say ‘‘How many of these spots and flood lights 
will you use?” And he will say so many, and we may say you do: not 
need that many and we cut the item on that. After everything is 
agreed on, the actual out-of-pocket expense he is going to have, he 
adds his overhead. This is an overhead that is provable, and then he 
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is allowed 10 percent profit on production contract, that is, certain 
types of production contract. | 

“Out of that he will have to take care of ordinary contingencies that 
are liable to occur in producing a picture. So in some cases his profits 
come down to 6 or 7 percent. But it is a maximum of 10. 

Chairman McKeuuar. You started out with 5 and you are now 
up to 10. se 

Mr. Epwarps. There are other types of contracts for the printing 
of a film, not for the producing of a film. That has a lower cost, 

Chairman McKe tar. I will tell you what you do. You bring me 
a copy or bring me the original contract, one signed. 

Mr. Epwarps. Would you accept a photostat? 

Chairman McKetuar. A photostat will be all right. Bring one 
with the lowest profit and bring one with the highest profit, and bring 
one midway between the two. I want to see what you are doing. 

(This material was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Epwarps. I want you to see what we are doing. Would you 
also like to see a contract for our printing and our recording? Those 
are separate contracts. I would like you to see them all. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. Who does the printing, the Government 
Printing Office? 

PRINTING OF FILM 


Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; this is the printing of motion-picture film, 
which is done in a laboratory. 

Chairman McKe tar. I see. 

Mr. Epwarps. We work with Consolidated and Deluxe and Mecca 
and quite a large number of laboratories, and we also use recording 


studios, RCA and so on. 

Chairman McKeutiar. How many accountants do you have? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not as many as we need. They are all behind in 
their work. 

Chairman McKetuar. Just tell us how many you have in your 
own department. You have 294 employees. How many of those 
are accountants? 

Mr. Epwarps. We actually have on our staff three men who work 
as accountants. But as you know, a great deal of accounting work 
has in the past been done by our regional office in New York which 
services the Motion Picture Division and the Press Division and IBD. 
So we do not carry the whole accounting load. We just carry that 
part that relates to the films. 

Chairman McKetuar. They also serve the contractors to whom 
you let the contract? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not exactly. 

Chairman McKetuar. Not exactly, but they serve you both? 

Mr. Epwarps. They are not on their payroll. The accountants 
work for the regional office of the Department of State in New York, 
are not on the payroll of the contractors, but on the Department’s 
payroll. 

Chairman McKettar. They do not get paid from the contracts? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; they do not get paid from our contracts. 
Mr. Wilber could explain the accounting office in New York better 
than I could. 
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Mr. Barrerr. These accountants are on Mr. Humelsine’s payroll 
as a part of the administrative set-up of the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. The annual payroll? 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct. 

Mr. Epwarps. We have in our own motion picture division staff 
in New York three people who work full time on accounting. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by original production? 
I am referring to page 560 of the justification. 

Mr. Epwarps. An original production, Mr. Chairman, is a picture 
that is made strictly according to our specifications. It is best 
explained by taking the next item, which is reediting 

Chairman McKe.iar. Before you leave that, you say it is best 
explained by taking from your own books. I said you let all theso 
out to contracts. 

Mr. Epwarps. The original productions are all made under con- 
tract. But we also use another type of film which is not an original 
production. 

Chairman McKe.uar. They are here on page 558. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is page 560, Senator. 

Chairman McKeutar. I know, but I want to call your attention 
to the big sum here that you pay out which you are asking for $9.- 
858,940. That is what I said went to the contractors. Now, you 
say here is another request for $3,755,131. Is that a different original 
production? What do you mean by that? These picture cost a 
heap more than you said. First you said it was a little less than 
$9,000,000 and now you put it up to $12,000,000 according to this. 

Mr. Epwarps. The $9,000,000 figure was the figure that the 
chairman gave as covering all of the money that we give to private 
contractors. Only a part of that is for original production. 

Chairman McKetuar. You say part of it. What do you do with 
this $3,755,131? Do you throw that in as land-grant? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. That was included in the $9,000,000. 
This $3,000,000 is part of the $9,000,000. The chairman was giving 
the larger figure that included a variety of items. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Very well. 

Senator McCarran. Original production; what did you mean by 
that? 

Mr. Epwarps. An original production is a motion picture that is 
made, that does not previously exist, that is made according to our 
specifications. 

In addition to original production, we also use films that already 
exist, that were made by someone else, by private organizations or 
by national groups. We may edit them, we may shorten them, we 
may add a little to them, and put a foreign language track on them. 
There are therefore both original and acquired pictures. 

Senator McCarran. The original production pictures, for that 
item, you had in 1951, $3,955,247. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is that correct? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Was all of that paid out for original produc- 
tion? 
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Mr. Epwarps. I should say that there may have been a little left 
in that item at the end of the fiscal year. 

Chairman McKetuiar. How much. A little means a great deal to 
some people, and means very little to others. How much have you 
on hand as of the Ist of July? 

Mr. Epwarps. I wish I could answer that, but the books have not 
yet been closed. The books close up there on the 30th of June. This 
is now the sixth, and [ have not yet gotten that figure. I do not keep 
those books in my office. They are in the regional office. We can 
get it very quickly. 

Chairman McKettar. Get it and put it in the record. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURES DIVISION 


As of June 30, 1951, all funds for original productions have been obligated. 
There is no unobligated balance. 


REEDITING, ADAPTATION, NEW ORIGINAL PRODUCTION 


Senator McCarran. For this you request $559,928. What does 
that mean? 

Mr. Epwarps. In addition to the films that we make specifically 
for the program, we also use pictures made by other groups, national 
organizations, the National Association of Manufacturers, the auto- 
mobile companies, other Government agencies and the armed services 
all make motion pictures, many of which we can use. Sometimes we 
have to change them. Adaptation may involve the preparation of a 
new commentary. These films are of course all made for American 
audiences and to have them completely understandable abroad we 
have to sometimes change the commentary. This coming year we 
plan to use 94 more reels of acquired reels than in the past, and that 
results largely for the increase. 

Senator McCarran. Where do you get the reels? 

Mr. Epwarps. I supplied for the House record a list of concerns we 
acquired from in the past year. I think there were more than 100 
different companies that made the films available to us without any 
charge. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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SOURCES FOR ACQUISITION OF FILM SUBJECTS 


The following organizations are sources from which motion pictures are acquired 


for the overseas information program. 


Government agencies: 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of the Interior 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion 
Federal Security Agency 
National Defense Establishment 
Private producing companies: 
Affiliated Film Producers 
Allen-Moore 
American Film Services 
Artists Films 
Association Films 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Coronet Films 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Falcon Films, Inc. 
Instructional Films, Inc. 
International Film Foundation 
International Telefilms 
John and James Whitney 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
New Horizon Films 
Paramount Pictures 
Princeton Film Center 


Private producing companies—Con. 

<O Pictures 

United World Films 

Universal Pictures 

Warner Bros. 

Young America 

Private industrial and commercial con- 
cerns: 

Alaska Development Board 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butchers Workmen 

American Library Association 

American Medical Association 

ate Telephone & Telegraph 

O. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Columbia Gas Co. 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions 

Corwell-Curtiss Publishing Co. 

John Deere Co. 

Delaware River Commission 


SOURCES FOR ACQUISITION OF FILM SUBJECTS 


Denney and Smith 

Douglas Fir Plywood Association 

Firestone 

Food Machinery Corp. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Georgia Department of Public Health 

General Electric 

General Motors 

Greyhound Bus Co. 

Indiana Parks Commission 

Indiana University 

International Harvester Co. 

Iowa State College 

Junior League of California 

Lederle Laboratories 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Michigan State Prison 

National Cash Register Co. 

National Coffee Association and Pan 
American Coffee Bureau 

National Dairy Products Co. 

National Education Association 

National Probation Association 

National Sanitation Foundation and 
Los Angeles Bureau of Sanitation 


New York City Board of Education 

Ocean Spray and Eatmor Cranberry 

Ohio State University 

Pan American Airways 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Radio Corporation of America 

Santa Fe Railroad 

Shell Oil Co. 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

Southern Pacific Railroad 

Standard Oil Co. 

Studebaker Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners Union 

United States Steel 

University of Wisconsin 

Vermont Historical Society 

Virginia State Board of Education 

Wells Surveys, Inc. 

Western Electric 

Westinghouse Electric 

West Virginia Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service 


Chairman McKetiar. Then what do you need the money for? 
Mr. Epwarps. This is to make the necessary changes in the films, 


to get what we call the preprint material. 


Preprint material, Mr. 


Chairman, is a technical term and refers to a duplicate of the negative 


of the original film. 
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We also have to get sometimes new music tracks. That is the back- 
ground music you hear when a film plays. We have to record a new 
commentary. Very frequently we like to add maps so that foreign 
audiences will be oriented and when we refer to States like Nevada, 
they will know exactly where it is, and have no doubt. 

Chairman McKe.tar. Just a moment. Are you teaching the 
people over there music? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Chairman McKauuiar. The Europeans are very good musicians, 
taken as a whole. Are you spending this money to teach them 
music? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Chairman McKee iar. You have already testified that you are not 
spending the $459,930 for purchases of these films, that is, these old 
films, because they give them to you. 

Mr. Epwarps. "They give them to us, yes. 

Chairman McKeuiar. You certainly ought to know what you do 
with the money. 

Mr. Epwarps. I certainly do, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. What do you do with it? Are we teaching 
these folks our music over there, or for instance are you teaching it in 
Paris? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Chairman McKettar. In Italy? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Chairman McKeutar. You are not? 

Mr. Epwarps. As you know from the pictures you have seen, 
films very often have what is called background music. When we 
acquire a picture that is three reels long and we want to cut it to Poo 
reels, the music track that is in the background has to be shortened to 
two reels. All of that costs money todo. We are not trying to teach 
them music. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. And that costs this amount here. How 
many reels have you changed this year? Do you not keep account 
of them? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, indeed. 

Chairman McKetuar. I wish you would give them to me. 

Mr. Epwarps. In the present year we are acquiring and adapting 
about 242 reels of film. 

Chairman McKetiar. What I am asking you about is last year. 

Mr. Epwarps. I mean the present year. 

Chairman McKe.uar. The present year begins the 1st of July. 

Mr. Epwarps. I keep forgetting I have just passed the fiscal year. 
The year just passed. 

Chairman McKettar. Yes. 


ACQUIRED FILMS 


Mr. Epwarps. The year just passed involved the use of some 242 
reels of acquired films. For the coming fiscal year we plan to use and 
acquire 336 reels, an increase of 94. That is quite a volume. 

Senator McCarran. The reels are donated. 

Mr. Epwarps. In the vast majority of cases. Occasionally, for 
instance, from March of Time, if I could correct that, because I think 
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I was slightly in error there—TI said before all of them are donated— 
they are all donated, if we acquire them from American commercial 
concerns, like the automobile companies and the national organiza- 
tions. If we acquire them from the Hollywood companies or the 
March of Time or people who make films for profit, then we do pay 
them a small royalty. 

Senator McCarran. And this item is for reconstruction or rebuild- 
ing of those? 

‘Mr. Epwarps. And the acquisition of rights or royalty if we have 
to pay it. 

Senator McCarran. I was going to ask about that. Do you 
have to pay royalties? 

Mr. Epwarps. In some cases they may go as high as $3,000 for a 
two-reel picture in the form of royalty. That would have been a 
picture that would have cost originally $40,000 to make. So when we 
acquire the world rights outside of the United States for $3,000, I 
think it is a good deal. 


QUESTION OF ROYALTY RIGHTS 


Senator McCarran. Does not the author of the story retain the 
royalty rights all the way through? 

Mr. Epwarps. He would of a book, but the writer of a script is 
paid by the company he writes for and that company owns that piece 
of writing. 

Senator McCarran. If one wrote a book, then is he not insured 
that he may retain or resell the moving picture rights? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is true, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Supposing he did not sell it but would retain 
the royalty. 

Mr. Epwarps. As a book? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. Then he would get it, of course, as long as it is copy- 
righted. In the motion-picture field—and this has been the source of 
some contention between writers and the motion-picture industry—if 
they once sell their motion-picture rights to a book or play, that com- 
pany owns it in perpetuity and can reissue the picture and remake the 
picture. The authors get quite provoked when they may have sold 
it 10 years ago and have it reused by the motion-picture company. 

Chairman McKetiar. In what item here is the royalty which you 
have said you pay for these various transactions found? 


ROYALTY PAID FOR ACQUIRED FILMS 


Mr. Epwarps. The royalty which is paid, if we acquire an already 
made film, is in No. 2 on page 562. I beg your pardon. It is on 
page 560. 

Chairman McKetuuiar. No. 2, you say? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, reediting and adaptations. 

Chairman McKetuar. It is not only for reediting and adaptation, 
but for royalties for handling the matter? 

Mr. Epwarps,. It is not a royalty for handling the matter. We 
acquire a picture from March of Time if they have made a film that we 
can use in our program. It may of course have cost March of Time 
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$40,000 or $50,000, or perhaps more. Sometimes they spend as much 
as $75,000 on a picture. We acquire the rights to use that film in our 
program and pay them to allow us to use it. It is their property and 
we buy and acquire it for our use. We pay them for that about 
$3,000 per picture; maybe as much as $3,500. 

Senator McCarran. Per film? 

Mr. Epwarps. Per two-reel picture. If it is a one-reel picture, we 
pay less. 

Chairman McKetuar. That constitutes most of what is found in 
the $459,928 you are asking for? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. Itis a relatively small item. I could give 
you that for the record exactly. 

Chairman McKetxar. I wish you would. You know, there are a 
lot of people that are opposed to the 5-percenters. 

Mr. Epwarps. Do not confuse this with the profit in making a 
picture. 

Chairman McKe uar. I am not. 

Mr. Epwarps. This is when a picture is already made. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Royautry Paiw ror AcquireD Firs, 1951 


Of the total number of film titles acquired in the fiscal vear 1951 program, the 
Department obtained usage licenses to 60 percent of these titles at no charge to 
the Government. The remaining 40 percent cost the Government a total of 
$49,432.72. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would estimate that we would have to pay a 
royalty which would be a maximum of $3,500 for a two-reel picture. 

Chairman McKeruuar. How many pictures? 


Mr. Epwarps. For not more than 40 pictures, 35 or 40 pictures in 
the course of a year. 

Chairman McKeuuar. That is about $75,000, roughly. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That does not appear here. 

Chairman McKe.uar. That does not appear here at all. How in 
the world can we explain to the Senate, to the other Members of the 
United States Senate which I think are very honorable and high- 
minded men, a thing of that sort. That is covered up. That you 
do not mention even in your justification. 

Mr. Epwarps. I answered your question too fast, sir. On page 
568 of the book, it is spelled out in detail. 

Chairman McKe.uuar. Let us see it. 

Mr. Epwarps. I had estimated we would only have to pay for about 
40 this coming year. I see in the coming year we are planning, in 
item No. 2 on page 568 

Senator McCarran. Films acquired from motion-picture industry 
and private industry? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Sixty color reels. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; at an average of $2,000. For a two reeler, 
if it were in color, it would cost $4,000. 

Senator McCarran. Those are not the royalties. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; these are the royalties. 

Senator McCarran. That is the purchase price, is it not? 
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Mr. Epwarps. You could call it the purchase price if you wish, 
sir; yes. 

Chairman McKe.iar. You said they were given to you. 

Senator McCarran. Let me get it straight. A certain moving 
picture concern owns a reel. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. That reel has been used over and over again, 
and it is stacked away somewhere, and they sell you that reel. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. They sell us the right to reproduce that 
reel. We get the rights to use that in our program. We may strike 
oif from that as many as 300 prints. We pay no more for those prints. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. You pay for it. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. That is a part of the $2,000? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. In the color reels, that is part of the $2,000? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I do not call that a royalty. I call that a 
purchase price. 

Mr. Epwarps. It is a license fee. 

Chairman McKetiar. Why do you not tell us that instead of 
telling us that they were given to you as you did testify a while ago? 
Why did you not tell us the truth about it? 

Mr. Epwarps. May I answer that? 

Chairman McKettar. I want you to answer it. Why did you 
not tell us the truth about it instead of saying that they were all 
given to you except a very few. 

Mr. Epwarps. I believe the record will show, Senator, that that 
film we acquired from national organizations and other agencies and 
American business concerns we got without a royalty. There were 
some film we acquired from the motion-picture industry and the 
March of Time and people who make films and sell them that we had 
to pay a royalty on them. 

Chairman McKetuar. You did not say a royalty. 

Senator McCarran. You made one statement in there but when 
IT went back at you with another, you did straighten it out. You 
made one statement where you said that most of them were given 
to you. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is correct. But you also afterward said 
about royalties. 

Mr. Epwarps. I did not mislead you. 

Chairman McKetiar. You certainly did. I will read the record 
on Monday. 

Senator McCarran. We will pause here. 

Mr. Epwarps. The reason I used the figure of 40 for the coming 
year is because that is about what we have acquired for the present 
year on the royalty basis. 

Senator McCarran. The committee will stand in recess subject 
to call. 

(At 4:10 p. m., Friday, July 6, 1951, the subcommittee stood in 
recess subject to call. The committee was called to reconvene on 
Tuesday, July 10th, 1951.) 





